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Political Econowp. 


{The following article was prepared by Mr. Dexavan for the 
Northern Light, after the publication was projected, but be- 
fore it was expected that he was to be one of its conductors, 
During the month of January, he was compelled by the illness 
of one of his family, to embark for a southern climate, and he 
has not yet returned. We have preferred, under the circum- 
stances, to leave the article in its original shape—that of a 
communication—and we invite correspondentsto canvass the 
arguments it contains.] 


HIGH AND LOW DUTIES. 


To the Editors of the Northern Light :— 

As the subject of a new tariff may soon be pre- 
sented for the consideration of the American pecple, 
permit me to make a few observations which long 
experience has suggested to my mind. 

wouldbe glad to see all duties abolished between 
nations trading with each other, and I deem it to be 
the true policy of our government to hold out to oth- 
er nations, the offer of a reciprocal trade, unshack- 
led by duties of any kind. Already the growing 
intelligence on this important subject is such, that 
many in England and in this country, are decidedly 
of the opinion, that what is wanted for the support of 
government, should be faken from the pockets of the 
people by means of direct taxation, rather than by 
the present indirect tax, (namely, duties on articles 
of foreign production, ) whichis liable to great draw- 
backs through the fraud of public agents, expensive 
custom houses, &c. &c. Every one should know 
the amount he contributes to support the government 
of his country; now few know any thing about the 
matter. I fear, however, it will be a long time he- 
fore this doctrine will prevail to a sufficient extent 
to change the established policy, but we may expect 
much from the power of the press, in the agitation 
of the subject. While England and other nations 
continue to shut us out of their ports, by enormous 
duties on our bread stuffs, and other commodities of 
which we have a surplus, it will be difficult to con- 
vince the American people, that we can afford to 
import heavily from them in manufactured articles, 
especially at low duties. There has been a great 
and radical error in the public mind in this country, 
as to the practical operation of high and low duties. 
Our fellow countrymen, at the south especially, as it 
appears to me, have not viewed the subject in its true 
light. Those in favor of low duties have supposed, 
that in proportion to the reduction of these duties, 
foreign goods would be cheaper to the consumer 
here ; but as far as my practical knowledge goes, 
such has not seemed to me to be the effect. The fact 
is, that when duties are high, the competition be- 
tween the foreign and domestic manufacturer be- 
comes sharp, and thus operates to reduce the first 
cost abroad, so that when a reduction of duties takes 
= here, there is an immediate advance in Eng- 
and and elsewhere, to about the amount of this re- 
duction. This the Enghsh manufacturers well un- 
derstand, and when a reduction or increase of duties 
is agitated in this country, they are much excited, 
and bring all their power to bear upon us in favor of 
low duties. But a practical knowledge of the ope- 
ration of high and low duties, since the termination 
of the last war with England, along residence among 
the manufacturers of Great Britain, and my obser- 
vation while engaged in a heavy importing business 
for many years, have convinced me of the unsound- 
ness of the idea that high duties necessarily add to 
the price of the article to the consumer here, while 
on the contrary, it more often happens, that high du- 
ties actually reduce th: price to consumers in this 
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England, by her vast capital and machinery can, 
if she please, make double the amount of goods that 
other countries can afford to pay for, especially while 
she crowds these countries out of her ports by ex- 
cessive duties on their surplus commodities. She 
cannot afford to lose a single customer for a single 
article, for, in that event, a part of her machinery 
must stop, and some of her population suffer. Let 
the orders she has been accustomed to receive from 
this country, be endangered by high duties, or any 
other cause, and she is immediately in trouble, and 
many laborers are obliged to work for a half subsis- 
tence and resort to the poor rates for the other half. 

In my opinion, the practical operation of a high 
tariff of duties, has been to make other countries pay 
off our national debt, and support our government. 
Permit me to illustrate my ideas : 


Take an article the gross price of which in England is £100 00 
The manufacturer allows to the American merchant a 


discount of 26 per cent « ovccce cece 25 00 





Cost in England is therefore------++-+++++ scree crceee £75 00 

American government duty is now 25 per cent---- 18 15 
Cost in England, with duty added ----+--+++-+-++++++- £93 15 
Now let us suppose that our government determine 
to advance the duty 10 per cent, (from 25 to 35 per 
cent,) which, as it has been supposed, gives 10 per 
cent additional advantage to our manufacturer, and 
if the importation continue, puts 10 per cent more 
into the national treasury. The foreign manufactu- 
rer looks on this increase of duty with alarm, and 
well he may ; fer it will ultimately come out of his 
pocket, or the hard earnings of his laborers. When 
the season for receiving orders from America comes, 
he calls upon the American merchant as heretofore, 
for their usual orders, but finds that in consequence 
of the addition made by the American Congress of 
10 per cent to the duty on the article he manufac- 
tures, they are afraid to give him the order. As 
soon as the manufacturer ascertains how much addi- 
tional duty has been laid upon his article, he says, 
without a moment’s hesitation : ‘‘ The order I must 
have ; for without it my machinery must stop, and 
my workmen be discharged. Give me the orderand 
I will take off 35 per cent discount instead of 25.” 
The natural inquiry is, how can he make this addition- 
al discount ¢ 1s it that his price had previously been 
exorbitant? To this I answer, no; but he informs 
his hands that on account of the increased duties in 
America, and the consequent reduction of prices in 
order to secure the trade, they must be content with 
one and sixpence sterling, or whatever the exigencies 
of the case may require, instead of two shillings, the 
wages to which they have hitherto been accustomed. 
The workmen have no alternative but to accept the 
reduced wages, and to depend upon the poor rates 
to make up any deficiency necessary to their sup- 
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Let us now see the practical operation of 35 per 
cent discount, instead of 25; and 35 per cent duty, 
instead of 25. 








Gross price of the article as heretofore, --++---- ---+++ £100 00 
Discount now made by manufacturer 35 per cent,----- 35 00 
Net cost of article in England, -+-+++++++++ ++++++ corres £65 00 
Add 35 per cent duty instead of 25,-+-+++ ++++rreeee eens £22 15 
Cost in England with American duty, -----++++-+++++++- 87 15 


By a comparison of the two above statements, it 
will be found that the American government receives 
£4 more duty on £100 with 35 per cent duty, than 
with 25, and that the consumer gains £6 by the ope- 
ration, and he may gain much more, for the premium 
held out tothe American manufacturer of 10 percent 
additional protection, induces him to enlarge his 
works and increase his stock, expecting less compe- 
tition from abroad. But instead of this, he finds the 
foreign article coming in, perhaps in greater quan- 
tities, and at prices lower fea before the duty upon 
it was increased. Thus from this double source of 
supply, the market becomes overstocked and the 
price to the consumer sfill more reduced. 

It may be said that such a trade would not last; 
that it could only be temporary. But as yetsuch has 
not seemed to be the case, nor do I believe that it 
soon will be. Half a loaf is better to the English 
manufacturer, than none ; and while his ability con- 
tinues to make more than is necessary for the wants 
of the wor'd, the prices will conform to what coun- 
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tries are willing to pay, without much regard to pro- 
fit. John Bull does a good business, and at fair pro- 
fits with all parts of the world, except with the Uni- 
ted States, and Brother Jonathan cannot afford to pay 
a profit—he can command goods without any. There 
is a kind of trade carried on between England and 
this country which somewhat illustrates my idea, and 
which is most disastrous to the regular merchant. 
This trade might, if desired, be checked by high du- 
ties. I allude to the yearly practice, of the manu- 
facturers of England, of deluging us with the sweep- 
ings of their ware-houses. It frequently happens 
that invoices of such goods do not return one-half 
the invoice cost; nevertheless they are continued 
from year to year—and will be for years to come 
—for it is for the interest of the English manufac- 
turer, even at this loss. AsI have before remark- 
ed, the whole world is open to the English manufac- 
turer, and he finds at the end of the year, that the 
general trade has netted him the handsome profit of 
perhaps £10,009, cf which he has realized £7,006 
in cash. But £3,000 remain in old goods on hand. 
He wishes to clear all off, and begin the new year 
with a fresh stock, with his nett profits added to his 
capital. America is the only country where he can 
send his sweeping's, and sell them for cash at some 
price or other, without injury to his regular business. 
Should his shipment, therefore, of his remaining 
stock, of £3,000 net £1,500 only, he is satisfied, for 
he adds it to his £7,000 before realized, and his 
whole year’s business has yielded him £8,500 pro- 
fit. 

To return to my first position—I am in favor of 
free trade to the greatest possible extent, provided it 
be reciprocal, and in making these statements I wish 
to exhibit the practical operation of a high and low 
tariff, in the hope that our friends in England may 
see that we understand the subject, and that we have 
it in our power to place them in a position, in which 
they will be obliged to meet us on the ground of per- 
fect equality. Had I not frequently witnessed the 
working of the system during our varied policy with 
regard to duties, in the way I have now detailed, I 
could hardly have been convinced of the reality. 

As I have been for many years entirely discon- 
nected with trade, and have no personal interest in 
the question other than a general one as a citizen of 
the United States, I feel that I am free from any bi- 
as on the subject. My views as expressed will 
doubtless be considered fallacious by many ; if they 
are so, I hope they will be shown to be erronecus. 

I am, with great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 


EDWARD C. DELAVAN. 


DIRECT TAXATION. 


To the Editors of the Northern Light:— 

I have just seen the first number of your pa- 
per, and I have examined it with much pleasure. In 
the article on Political Economy, I found some in- 
cidental remarks upon direct taration, in reference 
to which I beg leave to make a few suggestions. 

You say very truly—‘‘ The people of the United 
States have been accustomed to look upon direct 
taxation with disfavor. Indirect taxes, or duties 
upon articles imported from foreign countries for 
our own consumption, have always been relied on 
as our principal source of income,” &c. 

Such is unquestionably the fact, and yet so much 
may be said in favor of direct taxation, that I can- 
not but wonder that it is “looked upon with disfa- 
vor.”? Let me very briefly and without any severe 
regard to logical order, present some of the argu- 
ments in favor of raising a national revenue by di- 
rect, instead of indirect, taxation. 

And Ist. 7'hat mode is the most certain and uni- 
form. The amount to be raised by that method can 
be distinctly foretold and confidently relied on. The 
basis of the tax being previously known, its product 
is a matter of exact computation. This cannot be 
affirmed of taxation by duties levied upon importa- 
tions. Compare the amounts of importations for the 
last half dozen years, and the amounts of income 
derived therefrom, under our changeful tariff, and 
the fact of fluctuation will be sufficiently obvious. 
So is it during the continuance of peace. The oc- 
currence of war and the consequent reduction of 
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commerce aggravate the mischief by increasing the 
instability of the indirect system, and the nation is 
compelled to have recourse to direct taxation. It is, 
perhaps, this fact, that war leads to direct taxation, 
which has contributed to render the latter unpopular. 
But there is no reason for such a feeling. On the 
contrary, the reflection that war demonstrates the 
instability of the indirect system, should cast discre- 
dit upon that system, and give favor to any other, 
which is manifestly more stable and uniform. Need 
any thing be said to convince us, that a uniform re- 
yenue—an income or source of income, and a mode 
of collecting it, possessing certainty and stability— 
are desirable, and that the want of them is a nation- 
al evil? 

But 2d. 7'he system of direct taxation is not inju- 
rious to the public welfare, and exerts no questiona- 
ble influence upon national wealth. It has not the 
least tendency to divert capital or industry from their 
natural channels. It leaves the laws of trade undis- 
turbed. It meddles not withthe free choice or indi- 
vidual discretion of the producer or consumer. 
Now such is not the fact with indirect taxation. 
Political economists all admit that the imposition of 
duties upon commerce disturbs the natural laws of 
exchange. And in regard to protective tariffs, it is 
enough for my argument to say that the public is 
divided in opinion ur’a the question of their advan- 
tage or disadvantage. No such question could arise 
from the other mode of raising a revenue: for it 
leaves the trade of the world, and its manufactures 
and avriculture, undisturbed. 

And 3d. Direct taxation is an open, honest, frank 
and straight forward mode of effecting a proper and 
needful object. The burden of taxation must be 
borne : the body politic cannot subsist without reve- 
nue : the people know that the blessings of govern- 
ment :1 ist be purchased, and that the price consists 
of the surrender of a portion of individual freedom 
and of individual substance. And in a community 
like ours, the burden should be cheerfully bome. 
There ought to be no ignorance of its nature or 
amount, no covering up or concealing of the facts in 
the case. Itis the child alone who must have the 
pill gilded before he can swallow a needful medi- 
cine. It is the reluctant subject of despotic extor- 
tioners who needs to be cheated into a delusive idea 
that he is exempt from taxation. But ir a country 
like ours, intelligent, self-governed, well-informed, 
how insulting to the people is it to attempt such de- 
ception. A duty upon imports is a tax upon the 
whole community. The importer has to pay the 
bond at the custom-house,—but he makes the con- 
sumer refund it, by an increase of price charged for 
the merchandise. Every merchant becomes a tax- 
gatherer, and wrings from his customers every far- 
thine that government has previously taken from his 
own pocket. Direct taxation makes the government 
speak out boldly and frankly, and say to the people, 
“© you must pay us so much, this year, or the machi- 
nery of government cannot go-on.’’ Indirect taxa- 
tion is an attempt to deceive the people, and says to 
them, ‘‘ you shall not be taxed,—but the foreign 
manufacturer and producer, shal} supply all needful 
funds.’’ Jn point of honesty and manliness, there is 
no comparison between the two systems. 

4th. But there is another argument in favor of di- 
rect taxation which has great weight in my mind: 
to wit, that it would ensure economy in the munage- 
ment of the national income. Economy is the grand 
duty of those who control the public expenditures. 
Prodigality is an unpardonable political sin. This 
doctrine needs no proof or illustration in such a com- 
munity as ours, where every citizen feels that every 
dollar expended is drawn in part from his own pock- 
et. But you can never hope for rigid economy un- 
der the indirect system of taxation by duty. That 
system makes the people less watchful, and the go- 
vernment less careful. The treasury is filled by a 
process of extracting money from the people very 
much resembling that of ‘‘ under-draining ’’? men- 
tioned in one of your articles on agriculture ,—un- 
seen, invisible to common eyes, and therefore unno- 
ticed. ‘‘ Easy earned, soon spent,” is the old adage. 
The revenue thus obtained by deception is likely to 
be wantonly consumed : whereas, were it manifest 
that ever: purse in the country has been actually 
taxed to supply the treasury, no administration 
would dare to be profuse,—nor would the people 
submit for a single year, in silence, to the smallest 
prodigality. Letevery American Congress know that 
to meet their appropriations a direct appeal must be 
made, openly and honestly, to the judgment and will 
of the whole constituency, and the standard of econ- 
omy would seldom fall below its proper level,—the 
measure of expense would seldom exceed a just re- 
publican limit. Direct taxation would, therefore, 
ensure economy. And, could nothing more be said 
in its favor, it seems to me that this argument, alone, 
should redeem that system from disfavor. 





Various other considerations, of a national charac- 
ter might be named : as, for example, the certainty 
that the adoption of this system would lead to a more 
full and accurate knowledge of the condition, wealth 
and resources of our country ;—a department of sta- 
tistics now very meagre in its facts, but whose value 
cannot well be over-estimated. The measures 
adopted in taking the last national census, have re- 
sulted in the collection of an immense amount of in- 
formation on those points. I recollect well that 
some of our newspapers, smitten with the prevalent 
horror of direct taxation, cried out against the col- 
lection of that information, as one of the premonitory 
symptoms of that unpopular form of legislation. This 
little fact is enough to show that such a mode of 
taxation would lead to such a kind of knowledge. 
Not, however, to dwell upon any minor points, let 
me conclude what may be considered a Quixotic 
defence of an odious system, by referring to an 
argument of a wider and more general character, 
than any which I have named ; and that is, 

5th. That direct taxation, as contrasted with du- 
ties, is the promoter of peace,—of harmonious rela- 
tions between the great and growing family of states. 
Let our national income Te derived exclusivel 
from this source, and our commercial relations with 
foreign states be consequently unincumbered, unre- 
strained, and at once the various ties of interest, 
which bind nations together in amity, are increased 
in number and strength, and the probability of war 
proportionably diminished. Aside from moral re- 
straints, why are not the citizens of Albany engaged 
in perpetual quarrel and conflict amongst them- 
selves? Because they are so connected by interest, 
by mutuality of dependence, by reciprocal advanta- 
ges, that they will not disturb the peace. Thus, 
**magna componere parvis,’’ is it with the world at 
large. Nations are but individual existences ; com- 
merce, i. e. exchange of commodities, makes them 
neighbors and binds them together by neighborhood 
ties ;—and the more numerous and stronger these 
bonds, the more certain is the preservation of peace. 
Oh, that men would perceive more clearly, and more 
deeply feel, these facts! A Wise Providence, re- 
solved that the creatures of his hand should dwell to- 
gether in harmony and love, has scattered his various 
blessings with profuse benevolence, all over the 
world. No single spot can boast the possession of 
all that is necessary to gratify the unbounded desires 
of man; though everywhere we find enough to ex- 
cite our gratitude. Under this constitution, the har- 
mony of the whole is essential to the perfect enjoy- 
ment of every part; east and west, and south and 
north, by the friendly interchange of their various 
productions, can realize, can carry into execution, 
the benevolent designs of Him who intended that 
man should receive and enjoy the fruits, not of a 
singl> zone or hemisphere alone, but of the whole 
earth. Respectfully yours, 

J. A. BOLLES. 

Boston, 17th March, 1841. 





REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


To the Editors of the Northern Light :— 

I offer for republication in the Northern Light, the 
enclosed message of Governor Davis, to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, as presenting sound views, in 
temperate language, on a subject deeply interesting 
to the whole country. I also enclose anarticle from 
the Richmond, Virginia, Whig, which, from a dif- 
ferent part of the country, presents some striking 
views upon the same subject. 

It is now apparent that the reduction of the duties 
upon imports has been carried too low, and the im- 
poverished condition of the Treasury demands a 
speedy revision of the tariff to supply revenue to meet 
the current wants of the government. From the high 
excitement which has hitherto attended the discus- 
sion of this subject, we might anticipate similar 
scenes when it shall be again touched, but if more 
patriotism, larger views of national policy and a 
more just perception of the wants and interests of the 
whole country, shall be brought to the discussions, 
there will be less difficulty in harmonizing the appa- 
a conflicting interests than is generally suppo- 
sed. 

The customs are the legitimate source whence to 
derive the necessary revenue to carry on the govern- 
ment, and a resort to direct taxation, even if on any 
account desirable, will not, in time of peace, be tole- 
rated in any part of the Union, nor willa scale of 
duties which shall accumulate anew, a large surplus 
in the Treasury, find advocates in any quarter. All 
interests will be satisfied with an amount of duties 
which shall be merely sufficient to meet the current 
demands upon the Treasury. If it can be shown that 
such an adjustment may be made of these duties as 
shall geen promote the prosperity of much the lar- 
gest portion of the Union, without doing violence to 





the rights or injuriously affecting the interests of any 
part of it, the vo would seem to be disarmed 
of difficulty and made easy of adjustment. The po- 
sitions in Governor Davis’s message go to establish 
this point and appear to be incontrovertible. 

The following views taken by the Richmond Whig, 
are destined, sooner or later, to operate with great 
force upon this question and must ultimately remove 
all obstacles to harmonious action uponit. It is hard 
to surrender deeply rooted prejudice, and where it 
chances to pervade a whole community, the light of 
truth and reason will be slow to penetrate ; but aided 
by the quickening influences of self-interest, the best 
results may be hoped for. 

‘There has been great disappointment in the effects of the 
reduction of the tariff. It has led to vast importations, to an 
enomnous debt to Europe, to a drain of bullion and the exag- 
geration of financial difficulties. Who can point to a single 
advantage it has brought the country, to counterbalance these 
injurions effects? We have challenged, and challenge again, 
South-Carolina to produce a single item. Has more of her 
cotton and rice been consurhed, or at as good prices as before 
the reduction took place? Does she purchase lower than be- 
fore, or as low? Let us venture upona prophecy. If Great- 
Britain consummates her known policy of growing cotton in 
her Asiatic Colonies, and South-Carolina is excluded thereb 
from her markets, or undersold, South-Carolina will then knoc 
at the doors of Congress, and ask for protection for her-cotton. 
She will seek to secure the American market to the American 
ore Men's opinions have undergone in the south, and are now 
undergoing great changes in respect to the tariff. They contrast 
the present with the past, and the comparison is in favor of 
protecting our own manufacturers. We believe we truly stat- 
ed public opinion, when we said that owr objections to the tariff 
were political, not economical; that the true objections to it, 
were first, hostility of sections to it, and secondly, its liability 
to produce a redundant treasury.’’ 

The government of Great Britain steadily pursues 
the policy of protecting the industry and interests of 
the subjects of the realm against the whole world. 
She is reaping the fruits of this system, in wealth 
and power, unsurpassed in the history of nations. 
Who, then, can doubt, when the efforts, known to be 
now in progress, for producing cotton in her colonial 
possessions, shall so far succeed as to yield an ade- 
quate supply of the raw material for the use of her 
manufacturers, that her statesmen, stimulated by the 
spirit of abolitionism, which is potent in England, 
and which proscribes alike the slave holder and the 
product of slave labor, will exclude American cot- 
toa from British ports, in the same manner that our 
bread stuffs are now excluded. The possibility of 
such an event should lead the growers of cotton to 
consider the best means of counteracting the move- 
ment and averting the evil. What means can be 
more obvious or more effectual, than by encouraging 
manufactures within our own borders ; to secure a 
home market for their raw material, independent of 
foreign control or influence. The south possesses 
facilities for manufacturing purposes in equal degree 
with the north ; and by diverting a portion of the ca- 
pital now used in growing cotton, to the manufac- 
ture of it, that portion of the Union would derive 
great and obvious advantage, in the enhanced value 
of their staple, in stability of market and in the dif- 
fusion of unwonted prosperity among all classes. 

The maintenance of the manufacturing system is 
vital to the north—we have progressed too far to re- 
cede—without it we should revert to a purely agri- 
cultural state—our whole population would become 
producers without a market for our surplusses and uni- 
versal, irretrievable, ruin would reach every hearth. 
It is not a question as some suppose, affecting the in- 
terests merely of the persons directly engaged in 
manufacturing pursuits. There is no class or indi- 
vidual among us who would not feel the blighting 
effects of the reaction. We-should be obliged to live 
within ourselves, and should cease to be importers 
or consumers of the products of foreign labor, from 
inability to pay for them, except, perha s, such 
scanty supplies of necessaries as we might obtain for 
our bread stuffs, burdened in foreign ports, with du- 
ties almost prohibitory. 

Happily, the leading branches of manufacturing 
industry are now so well established amongst us as to 
require, in comparatively small degreee, the foster- 
ing care of government. They cannot yet compete 
even handed, with the pauper labor of Europe, but 
adequate protection may be found within the com- 
pass of a revenue tariff, and when we consider that 
this very principle of protection of domestic manu- 
factures was the foundation upon which our glorious 
constitution was built, it would be strange indeed if 
it should not be extended to them. 

The present tariff, as a,measure of protection, is 
rendered nugatory by the imperfect manner in which 
the nominal duties are collected. To be effective 
they must be assessed upon the home valuation and 
paid in cash. In that view, the consummation of the 
compromise tariff act, with duties reduced to twenty 
per cent, if faithfully executed, will afford more pro- 
tection than the present nominally higher rates, as- 
sessed upon the foreign invoices at a credit of six 
months, rendered imperative by frauds at every stage 
of the proceeding. E. KIRBY 
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MESSAGE OF GOV. DAVIS, TO THE LEGISLA- 
TURE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
[Delivered on Saturday, February 28th, 1841.) 


To the President of the Senate :— ’ 

Sin—lI have transmitted to the House of Representatives, for 
the consideration and use of both Houses, a copy of certain 
Resolutions of the Legislature of Connecticut, “ requesting 
the Senators and Representatives of that State in Congress, to 
resist, by all constitutional means, every attempt to destroy 
or impair the protective policy of our government, and to use 
their exertions to procure the passage of such laws as will 
effectually protect the labors of this country from the ; olicy 
and legislation of foreign governments;’’—and also certain 
Resolutions of the Legislature of Alabama, upon the same 
subject. 

This is unquestionably a topic of great interest, and deserves 
the most careful and deliberate consideration. if, however, 
it is examined with the candor and patriotism its importance 
merits, it will be found that a wider difference of opinion has 
existed than either facts or experience will justify. The con- 
troversy, wher disconnected from the complex and imposing 
circumstances which surround it, may be readily understood. 

The question is generally debated aud argued as if it were a 
matter regarding only the price of goods, while this is obvi- 
ously but a subordinate element of the controversy. Revenue 
must te raised, all admit, but theggais a difference Of opinion 
as to the amount and the anneal atsins it; because if as- 
sessed in the form of duties upon foreign merchandise, it is 
believed to have a serious influence on domestic industry.— 
Many of the growers of cotton contend for the least amount 
that will subserve the most urgent and indispensable necessi- 
ties of the government—and the leading object appears to be 
to prevent burdening or impeding importations. This policy, 
if carried out, would distribute this amount so as to give the 
least possible aid to manufacturing and mechanical labor, be- 
cause favoring rival domestic productions is believed to dimi- 
nish importations. 

The basis of this policy is to encourage importations, be- 
cause a greater demand is supposed to be thereby created for 
cottoa and the growth tobe stimulated. It thus obviously ter- 
minates in the encouragement of a domestic business, and re- 
solves itself into the same principle which influeaces all the 
producing classes who desire aid from the regulati nof foreign 
trade. In pursuit of this object, many of the growers of cotton 
represent, that they are the great exporting interest, and for 
that reason, insist as a right, upor a policy that shall promote 
their prosperity. It is not, however, the exporting but the im- 
porting trade, that they would regulate for this purpose. In 
this, they have no greater, or more immediate interest, than 
all the country—for all the country are cousumers, apd the 
burden of duties (as far as there is any,) falls upon the con- 
sumers: indeed, if there were no consumers of foreicn mer- 
chandise but the growers of cotton, it is manifest the demand 
for it would be very limited, and consequently the homeward 
trade comparatively small. It is difficult therefore to perceive 
the justice of such a claim, or to discover any grounds upon 
which it can rest for special favor, or any reason why the pro- 
éuction of cotton should be more cousidered in regulating fo- 
reien trade, than any other great interest. 

If we assume the position that the more goods we import, 
the more cotton we shall export, and therefore we ought by 
all possible means to encourage importations, to what a con- 
dition would sucha policy bring us, if carriedout? We should 
either derive most of our supplies, which are not produced by 
cultivating the soil, from foreign workshops, or should be com- 
pelied to work at the rate of wages which prevails in old and 
over-populous countries. This isthe inevitable result, for the 
planter of cotton finds a certain market abroad for his staple, 
while other agriculturists do not, and the assumption that the 
demand for cotton will increase as importations increase, is 
founded on the supposition that other produce will find little 
demand in the regions from which imports are chiefly derived, 
and therefore the cotton trade will reap the principal advan- 
tage. This view of public policy embraces but one interest, 
and looks only to the encouragement of that branch of Ameri- 
can business The other great branches of agricultural indus- 
try, having no markets abroad capable of taking up the sur- 
plus of their productions, are forced upon the necessity of 
creating them at home, by diverting labor into other pursuits, 
and thus creating mutual wants to be supplied by diversity of 
occupation. 

To accomplish this object, a policy which is, to some extent 
the opposite of that of the cotton grower, has been deemed 
wise and expedient. The object has been to encourage the do- 
mestic production of certain articles, instead of importations; 
or rather to encourage our own laborers, instead of resorting 
to the shops and manufactures of foreign countries. While 
this policy, like that of the cotton grower, has for its end the 
encouragement of domestic industry—like that also, it seeks 
stability by the regulation of foreign trade. But instead of 
aiming at the direct increase of importations, it seeks aid from 
a discrimination in the assessment of duties upon imports, 
which shall enable the manufacturer and mechanic, under the 
protection thus afforded, to bring the produce of their labor 
into the market on favorable terms, against imported articles 
of the same description. ‘'t thus appears that both parties seck 
the enlargement of domestic production, through the regula- 
tion of foreign trade, out the general — of the one neces- 
sarily tends to depress the agriculturists who are not connect- 
ed w'th cetton, by discouraging manufactures and the mecha- 
nic trades; while that of the other tends to strengthen and in- 
vigorate the diversified pursuits of labor. 

The question here ariscs, are these great interests irrecon- 
cileable, and must the one or the other policy be pursued, re- 

ardless of all other considerations? I have neither time, nor 
$ this a fit occasion, to discuss this question; though I may be 
permitted to remark, that the fortunes of the country do not 
appear to rest upon any such alternative. If the policy which 
is opposed to diversity of employment, could be carried out, 
in its full: st extent, it would end in paralyzing and impover- 
ishing the country, involving those who advocate it in the com- 
mon caiamity. If their exports depend upon the amount of im- 
ports, these must in turn depend upon the ability to consume 
and the imports sannot exceed that ability. The advocates of 
the importing po'icy have, therefore, a great interest in sus- 
taining the conimon prosperity of the whole country, as that 
alone is capable of sustaining their policy. Labor, as now di- 
vided, acts upon ind restrains, to some extent, a portion only 
of the articles imported; but still diversity of employment is 
the vital principl* of our ability to become the consumers of 
foreign products »'s well as of raw cotton. ‘ 
atever may be *he objects of such a change in policy, there 
can be no misapprchencion about the effect, for it must operate 
unfavorably to a division of ‘abor, by discouraging manufactu- 
ring and mechanical pursuits; and I am not able to perceive 
any thing which can recommend such a change, unless it be de- 
sirable to substitute foreign for domestic productions. There 
may be those who believe the aggregate of importations will he 
increased by diminishing domestic productions; but even this 
may be well doubted, for we must consider whether it will not 
be as likely to impair the gencral ability to continue, as to in- 
crease importations. 

Have we then reached a point, when expediency or public 
policy requires us to put at hazard the great interests of the 
country, by adopting a chance of policy which promises noth- 
ing but evil? There would seem to be but one possible contin- 





gency in which the growers of cotton can reap advantage from 
it, and that is by increasing importations. But they, as well 
as others, must Se that this result can be attained only 
at the expense of domestic labor, by diminishing domestic pro- 
duction. There is little probability that any advantage will 
accrue in this manner; or that there will be any equivalent to 
any interes. for the sacrifice. The change can bring nothing 
with it to recommend it to us, and while it may be less injuri- 
ons t» others, it will probably bring no positive good to any. 
The revenue must be raised; and it is difficult to comprehend 
how any well founded gbjection can exi¢* to a discrimination 
in the assessment so as to favor the great laboring classes; 
unless it is desirable to check their prosperity by diminishing 
their business. The amount raised, by either process is the 
same; but if one method is beneficial, and the other injurious, 
we ought to find no difficulty in ehoosing between them. 

This is a matter of grave consideration, and ought 4o be ap- 
proached with candor and a conciliatory temper on all sides; 
and may we not feel a strong assurance that if it is so examin- 
ed, it will not be pressed upon the country. It is worth while 
to inquire whether, if it should eventually become the law of 
the land, it will not put at hazard our best interests, and ex- 
cite an uprofitable agitation of the public mind. It is mani- 
fest, that in assessing the revenue, all the great interests should 
be considered, embraced and harmonized in the policy. , This 
may be accomplished by a just discrimination, favoring all the 
great interests that are promoted by a division of labor, and 
without raising unnecesssary revenue or resorting to high du- 
ties. This course is so free from well founded objections, and 
is so obviously the only one that will be likely to harmonize 
public opinion, and give tranquillity to the iblic mind, that I 
trust it will meet with the approbation of those whose duty it 
is to adjust this question. The only question at issue is a 
choice between a fair and just discrimination and a horizontal 
level of duties by which the same amount is imposed on all ar- 
ticles, and the reasons in favor of the principle of discrimina- 
tion seem to be decisive. JOHN DAVIS. 

Council Chamber, Feb. 27, 1341. 





MR. WOODBURY’S REPORT TO THE SENATE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOHN A. DIX. 





WE have in type the Report of the late Secretary 
of the Treasury on the revision of the tariff, present- 
ed to the Senate of the United States, on the 18th of 
February last, in pursuance of a resolution of that 
body, adopted on the 16th of the same month ; and 
we are reluctantly compelled to defer the publica- 
tion of it for our June number, to make room for 
other matter, which cannot be postponed. 

Mr. Woodbury states that the reduction of the du- 
ties on imports, which by existing laws will take 
place in 1842, will be about five millions of dollars. 
This reduction will be effected by the provisions of 
the act of March 2, 1833, usually denominated the 
Compromise Act. The great object of this act was 
to reduce the rate of duty on all imported articles to 
20 per cent, and its provisions were the result of a 
compromise between conflicting interests, entered 
into at a period when the tranquillity of the Union 
was in imminent danger of being disturbed by the 
excitement growing out of the unequal operation of 
pre-existing laws. Mr. Woodbury regards the main 
provisions of this act, though subject, like all other 
laws, to subsequent alterations, as stipulations not 
to be violated, against the wishes of those most inte- 
rested, without some strong public necessity. The 
provisions and stipulations of the act he explains at 
some length ; but we can refer only to some of the 
most important :—l. A reduction by instalments to 
20 per cent of all duties, which exceeded that rate ; 
2. A limitation of any revision before 1542, for an 
increase of duties to articles paying less than 20 per 
cent ;—3. The payment of duties in cash, and an 
abolition of the system of custom house credits here- 
tofore in force; and 4. A valuation of merchandise 
at the port of entry. 

To guard against the reduction of revenue to be 
anticipated from this act, if its provisions shall be 
fully carried into effect, Mr. Woodbury suggests two 
plans for a revision, without contravening its provi- 
sions. The first is, to impose a duty of 15 per cent 
on certain articles now admitted into the ports of the 
United States free of duty. He furnishes a list of 
the articles thus proposed to be made subject to duty, 
and assuming the year 1838 as a standard, he shows 
that a duty at the rate suggested, would yield a re- 
venue of about ‘ive millions of dollars—equal to the 
anticipated reduction. The second is, to select from 
the articles free of duty, those which may to some 
some extent, be regarded as luxuries, such as tea, 
coffee and silks, and to add to the list others, which 
conflict with American productions of the same na- 
ture, such as worsteds, linens, &c. and subject both 
classes to a duty of 20 percent. This rate of duty 
would also yield a revenue of about $5,000,000. 

The Report of Mr. Woodbury proceeds upon the 
assumption that the tariff should be a tariff for reve- 
nue and not for proteetion, excepting so far as the 
latter may he incidental to the former; and in con- 
firmation of this position, he cites and comments up- 
on that part in the act, which provides, that after 
1842, ‘duties shall be laid for the purpose of raising 
such revenue as may be necessary to an economical 
administration of the Government.’? But we shall 
give the report in full in our next number, and will, 
therefore, not anticipate its publication by any further 
reference to its contents. . 
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ADAPTATION OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
A DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY.* 


BY ALONZO POTTER. 








We have thus shown how the useful arts contribute to 
national prosperity, by giving more full employment to la. 
bor, and also by rendering that labor more skilful and in- 
telligent, and therefore more productive. But, in order to 
give to labor the greatest possible efficiency, another con- 
dition must be complied with,—it must avail itself of all 
the advantages and capabilities which have been bestowed 
upon the nation by the Creator. It must adapt itself to 
the climate and position ; must put in requisition whatever 
natural agents are at hand; must substitute automatic or 
animal, for human labor ; must produce for a near or more 
distant market, according to the expense of transportation, 
the extent of demand, &c. 

Now, when we look at the physical character of our own 
country, we cannot but be struck with the great varie ty of 
climate, soil, and industrial capability, which exists within 
our extended borders. We have the rich bottom lands of 
the South, and the granite hills and sterile plains of New 
England. We have, at the Northeast, a soil and climate 
producing little but timber, grass, and Indian corn; in the 
Middle States, districts admirably fitted for wheat, and oth. 
er grains; and at the South, rich fields and sunny skies, 
which ripen the orange, give full flavor to the sugar cane, 
and yield, in almost boundless profusion, cotton and rice. 
Then we have large rivers or canals penctratfhg our terri. 
tory, and opening outlets for the productions of indus. 
try ; vast inland seas, navigable by the largest ships, and 
lined by thousands of miles of fertile coasts ; so that a bar. 
rel of flour or pork can float, I had almost said, from the 
furthest point in our Western interior; or a hogshead of 
sugar can be carried from the extreme South; without a 
mile of land-carriage, and at the most trifling expense, to 
the remotest village of Maine. But, on the other hand, 
there are vast portions of our country which are emphati- 
cally sequestered, having no means of cheap and easy 
transport to the scaboard, nor to any important market. 
When we consider this great diversity in the allotments of 
life, tae voice of Nature,—may we not rather say of Pro. 
vidence,—seems very clear. ‘To the farmer on the banks 
of the Genesee or of the Illinois, it says, raise wheat; to 
the husbandman on the banks of the Merrimac or Penob. 
sent, it says, with equal clearness, raise no wheat ; the soil 
and climate are against you ; and you can sustain no come 
petition with your more favored countrymen of the West. 
To the farmer in the interior, who has no easy access to 
market, it says, your soil may be propitious to wheat, but, 
if you would raise and sel! it profitably, you must create a 
market for it, in your own vicinity. You cannot compete 
on any other terms, with those who have choice of the best 
markets of the world. 

Here, then, a grave question presents itself. If the in- 
habitant of New-England, of southern New-York, of the 
interior of Pennsyivania, cannot compete with his fellow. 
citizens of more favored districts in raising grain, what 
shall he do? Shall he be content to glean a bare subsis- 
tence from the rugged or secluded soil he tills? or shall he 
put out the light of his dwelling, take a last look of the 
home of his childhood, the grave of his fathers, the village 
church and school-house, and commence his line of march 
towards the wilderness? To many of these men, stran- 
gers as they are to despair, fertile in expedients, accustom- 
ed to consult the intimations of Providence, that Provi- 
dence has spoken a far different language. It has pointed 
to the bleak hill covered with furze, as the very place on 
which to rear and subsist the warm fleeced sheep. It has 
pointed to the forest, on that hill’s summit, rich with tim. 
ber for building, and to the stream hurrying around its base, 
and ready to perform the labor of many human hands. It 
bids them look at the mineral wealth, which lies treasured 
in exhaustless storehouses beneath their feet ; to the iron, 
ready to form itself into all the implements of industry and 
use ; to the coa!, fitted to fuse that iron, to clear away its 
dross and foreign admixtures, and transmute it into steel; 
to the salt, the granite, the marble, the Jead: and it has 
seemed to say, were all these created in vain? Was it the 
intention of the Creator, that these should forever slumber 
in unexplored recesses, unemployed, and useless toman? Is 
it well that we should cross the ocean, to procure what can 
be fabricated at our own doors? Is it right, that our more 
privileged countrymen, who till nothing but willing and 
prolific fields, should insist on raising grain for us, unless 
they are willing that we should labor for them, in return, 
and be compensated for our labor? Is it good economy, 
that our wool, and cotton, and hemp, should be transport. 
ed thousands of miles, in order to be manufactured for our 
own use—being thus subjected to a double freight, of which 
the cost falls principally on us, and forms not less than one 
sixth of their whole value? Why was such a vast terri- 
tory given us, with such a variety of natural productions, 
and such facilities for transforming them into articles of 
use and luxury, and transporting them to any required 
point, but that we should carry on within ourselves, a com. 
plete system of industry and trade, distributing employ- 
ments according to local advantages, and multiplying be 
tween the different and distant parts of our confederacy, 
the tics of mutual interest and dependence ? 


* This article is an extract from a work in the press, on Ine 
dustry as connected with Science. We have seen only one 
chapter; but it is enough to show (if any thing more than the 
extract from it which we give were necessary,) that the work 
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Agriculture. 


LIEBIG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY JOHN A. DIX. 


Ar the close of an article in our first No. on the 
importance and dignity of agriculture, we spoke of 
it as a ‘‘ science embracing a wide range of investi- 
gation, and to be brought to perfection by an accu- 
rate knowledge of facts,’? &c. The great diversity 
of soils, arising from the presence in one of ingredi- 
ents, which are wanting in others, or from combina- 
tions of the same ingredients in varying proportions ; 
the endless variety of vegetable products suited to 
the support of animal life ; the differences of climate, 
which are found between the poles and the equator, 
and the alterations of temperature, which we meet with 
at unequal elevations in the same parallel of latitude, 
render the practical operations of agriculture a sub- 
ject of careful observation and usually of sound and 
discriminating judgment. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the kind of vegetation, to which a particular 
soil is best adapted, or the artificial aids it requires 
to bring it to the highest degree of fertility, cannot 
certainly be determined without subjecting it to the 
test of experiment. The number of persons, who 
have the opportunity of learning the properties of 
the soil they cultivate by the means of a chemical 
analysis is very small compared with those, who do 
not possess this advantage. One of the objects of 
the geological survey of this state now in progress is 
an analysis of soils with a view to the improvement 
of its agriculture. This benefit must necessarily be 
partial. The analysis of a single specimen in a dis- 
trict of considerable magnitude is as much as can be 
accomplished ; and every practical agriculturist 
knows that on a single farm of moderate extent a 
great variety of soils may often be found, and that 
its fitness for particular descriptions of vegetation 
may be varied, where its ingredients are unaltered, 
by a mere difference in the inclination of its surface, 
by means of which one field may retain moisture 
while it runs off from another. It is this variety, 
which so wonderfully augments the physical capa- 
city of man, and so greatly diversities his enjoy- 
ments, while it calls for the constant exercise of 
his observation and his reflective faculties in con- 
verting the powers of nature to the most profitable use. 

But a knowledge of the composition of the soil 
and its capacity for production constitutes but a 
small portion of what it is necessary for the sci- 
entific agriculturist to know. He must understand 
the nature of the ingredients, which enter into it, 
their influence upon vegetation, the structure and 
constitution of plants, and the natural agents, which 
contyibute to their nutriment and growth. These 
are all extensive and complicated branches of know- 
ledge, and to comprehend them thoroughly, the re- 
sults of scientific observation and ef practical expe- 
rience are both essential. Science is, indeed, no- 
thing more than an orderly and systematic arrange- 
ment of the facts, which observation has discovered, 
and of the consequences, which are deduced from 
them. 

The last thirty years have witnessed the publica- 
tion of three scientific works of the highest order on 
the application of chemistry to agriculture. The 
first of these was Sir Humphrey Davy’s Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry, first published in 1813, in 
the form of a course of lectures before the Board of 
Agriculture in London. In this treatise the general 
powers of matter, which influence vegetation, the 
organization of plants, the composition of soils, the 
constitution of the atmosphere, the nature and uses 
of manures, vegetable, animal and mineral, and a 
variety of subjects both of scientific and practical 
agriculture, were treated with the clearness and origi- 
nality, which distinguished that eminent philosopher 
and chemist. About ten years afterwards appeared 
Chaptal’s ‘‘ Chemistry Applied to Agriculture,’’ a 
second and enlarged edition of which was published 
in 1829. The same general subjects are common 
to both these works; but the latter is more particu- 
Jarly applicable than the former to practical hus- 
bandry, and especially that of France. Most of the 
matter, however, is applicable to the agriculture of 
all countries ; and it is of the greater value as it treats 
of a variety of subjects connected with the economy 
of domestic life. 

The work, which we have mentioned at the head 
of this article, is mainly devoted, as its title imports, 
to the scientific relations of chemistry to agricul- 
ture, though running necessarily into practical views 
of both. It was presented to the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at their annual 
meeting in 1840, in the form of a report on the state 
of organic chemistry, and was prepared at their re- 





quest by Dr. Liebig who is a professor of chemistry 
in the University of Giessen in Hesse Darmstadt. 

The work is divided into two general heads : Ist, 
The chemical processes in the nutrition of vegetables; 
and 2d, The chentonh processes of fermentation, de- 
cay and putrefaction. The first part is devoted to 
an examination of the substances, which contri- 
bute to the nutriment of plants and of the changes 
which these substances undergo ‘“‘ in the living or- 
ganism.’? The chemical compounds which contri- 
bute to plants their principal constituents, carbon 
and nitrogen, are considered under this head, and 
‘*the relations in which the vital functions of vegeta- 
bles stand to the animal economy and to other phe- 
nomena of n ture.”? The second part treats of the 
chemical processes, through which the destruction 
of animals and plants after death is effected, ‘‘ the 
changes which organic substances undergo in their 
conversion into inorganic compounds,’’ and the 
causes by which these changes are determined. 

It is impossible for us with the space allotted to 
the subject of agriculture to give even an outline of 
all the new views of Professor Liebig, or to make 
such extracts from his work as to afford a just con- 
ception of its value. As a treatise on the applica- 
tion of chemistry to agriculture, it will rank with 
Davy’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, and it 
has an advantage over the latter in embracing the 
results of thirty additional years of observation and 
experiment, during which chemistry, as a science, 
has been in a rapid course of improvement. In the 
orogress of the science, the discovery of new facts 

as led to the correction of radical errors in vegeta- 
ble physiology, some of which Dr. Liebig has for 
the first time pointed out to the public. Among 
these there is none of greater importance than the 
opinion heretofore received among physiologists 
that the fertility of the soil depends on the presence 
of a substance, which they have denominated humus. 
It has been considered as constituting the principal 
nutriment of plants, itself the product of the decay 
of other plants. This substance exists under various 
modifications, and has received a variety of names 
according to the different external properties and 
chemical characteristics, which it exhibits. ‘ Thus 
ulmin, humic acid, coal of humus and humin are 
names applied to modifications of humus,’’ and they 
are obtained by a variety of artificial processes. Dr. 
Liebig takes the position that ‘‘not the slightest 
ground exists for the belief that one or other of these 
artificial products of the decomposition of vegetable 
matters exist in nature in the form and endowed 
with the properties of the vegetable constituents of 
mould,’’ and that ‘‘ there is not a shadow of proof 
that any one of them exerts any influence on the 
growth of plants either in the way of nourishment or 
otherwise.”’ 

Vegetable physiologists have considered humus 
und humic acid as possessing the properties of the 
vegetable mould bearing the same name, and this 
opinion has been the foundation of their theories 
with regard to the agency of the latter in the nutri- 
tion of plants. They have also believed that the 
substance, called humus, is extracted from the soil 
by the roots of plants, and that the carbon it con- 
tains contributes to their nourishment. Dr. Liebig 
combats these positions, and furnishes unanswerable 
proof that ‘‘humus, in the form, in which it exists 
in the soil, does not yield the sma!lest nourishment 
to plants.”” And he adds, that these incorrect opi- 
nions have rendered it impossible to understand 
‘the true theory of the nutritive process in vegeta- 
tion,’ ‘“‘and deprived us of our best guide to a ra- 
tional practice in agriculture.” Without an accu- 
rate knowledge of the substances, which contribute 
to the nourishment of plants and the sources from 
which these substances-are derived, any great im- 
provement, as he justly observes, in practical agvi- 
culture, is hopeless. 

We have not space to present the train of obser- 
vations, which he advances in opposition to the ge- 
nerally received opinions referred to and in support 
of his own conclusions. Having shown that the car- 
bon of plants is not derived from humus, he proceeds 
to prove that it must be extracted from the atmo- 
sphere, in which it exists in the form of carbonic 
acid and in combination with oxygen—and it in- 
volves, to use the language of Dr. Liebig, ‘‘ the con- 
sideration of the two most remarkable phenomena, 
which, by their reciprocal influence, maintain the 
life of the individual animals and vegetables, and the 
continued existence of both kingdoms of organic na- 
ture.’’ Let us state briefly a few of his positions. 

Humus is woody fibre in a state of decay : it pos- 
sesses the property of converting oxygen into 
carbonic acid ; and there is this difference between 
humus and mould, that the latter is the product of 
the complete decay of woody fibre. Humus, by 
converting oxygen into carbonic acid, is constantly 
supplying plants with theif most important food, and 





thus, although not itself absorbed and assimileted, 

srforms an important function in vegetation. 
Ploughing, by loosening the soil, gives free access 
to the air, which being brought into contact with 
humus produces carbonic acid. During the growth 
of plants they possess the power of absorbing mois- 
ture by their roots and with it air and «arbonic acid. 
But when a plant is mature and its leaves, the organs 
by which it derives nutriment from the atmosphere, 
are perfect, it no longer needs the carbonic acid 
contained in the soil. 

The nitrogen, which enters into the composition 
of plants, is derived from ammonia, the simplest of 
all the compounds of nitrogen. This fact Dr. Lie- 
big establishes by indisputable evidence, and he 
shows by experiments that it is contained in the at- 
mosphere. Ammonia being extremely soluble in 
water, it cannot remain long in the atmosphere, but 
becomes condensed with every shower of rain and 
descends with it to th . He concludes, there- 
fore, that rain-water always contain ammonia. 
This is a new discovery ; no previous analysis of rain- 
water had shown its presence. He contends that it. 
must always be present; and repeated experiments 
made by him at Giessen go far to establish his po- 
sition. These experiments were made with the 
greatest care and under circumstances in the high- 
est degree favorable to their exactness. Animal 
manure acts only by the formation of ammonia. 
Decayed wood absorbs ammoniacal gas, which is 
separated from it again when moistened with water. 
Thus humus is not only, as has been seen, a con- 
stant source of carbonic acid, but is the instrument 
also of conveying nitrogen to plants. 

“Carbonic acid, water and ammonia (to use the language 
of Dr. Liebig) contain the elements necessary for the support 
of animals and vegetables. ‘The same substances are the ul- 
timate products of the chemical processes of decay and putre- 
faction. All the innumerable products ot vitality resume, 
after death, the original form from which they sprung, and 
thus death—the complete dissolution of an existing genera- 
tion—becomes the source of life for a new one.” 

The opinion that the atmosphere contains the prin- 
cipal food of plants in the form of carbonic acid (in 
the state ofan ozide)isnotnew. Ithas been advanc- 
ed and defended by Priestley and others, though not 
generally adopted. One of the reasons why this great 
principle in the vegetable economy has not been uni- 
versally admitted is thus assigned by Dr. Liebig : 

“ There scarcely exists a theory in natural science, in favor 
of which there are more clear and decisive arguments. How, 
then, are we to account for its not being received ir its full 
extent by most physiologists, for its being even disputed by 
many, and considered by a few as quite refuted ? 

“ All this is due to two causes, which we shall new consi- 


er: 

“One is that in botany the talent and labor of inquirers have 
been wholly spent in the examination of form and structure ; 
chemistry and physics have not been allowed to sit in council 
upon the explanation of the most simple processes ; their ex- 
perience and their laws have not been employed, though the 
most powerful means of help in the acquire:nent of true know- 
ledge. They have not been used because their study has 
been neglected. 

“ All discoveries in physics and in chemistry, all explana- 
tions of chemists, must remain without fruit and useless, be- 
cause even to the at leaders in physiology, carbonic acid, 
ammonia, acid and bases, are sounds without meaning, words 
without sense, terms of an unknown language, which awaken 
no thoughts and no associations. They treat these sciences 
like the vulgar, who despise a foreign literature in exact pro- 

rtion to their ignorance of it; since even when they have 

ad some acquaintance with them, they have not understood 
their spirit and application. _ ; : es 

“ Physiologists reject the aid of chemistry in their inquiry 
into the secrets of vitality, although it alone could guide them 
in the true path; they reject chemistry, because in its pursuit _ 
of knowledge it destroys the subjects of its investigation ; but 
they forget that the knife of the anatomist must destroy its 
organs, if an account is to be given of their form, structure 
and functions.” 

On the assimilation of hydrogen, as well as on the 
origin and assimilation of nitrogen, and also on the 
inorganic constituents of plants, Dr. Liebig presents 
a variety of interesting facts and deduces from them 
the most important conclusions. On the art of cul- 
ture, interchange of crops, manures, &c. his work 
abounds in valuable information of a scientific as well 
as a practical nature. It should be in the hands of 
every scientific agriculturist. We have seen only 
one copy, a London edition ; but we are glad to per- 
ceive that it is to be reprinted in Boston, and that 
it will be shortly found in the bookstores. —a 

We shall be much mistaken if this publication is 
not regarded as constituting a new era in agricultu- 
ral science. It is the first attempt to make a practi- 
cal application of organic chemistry to agriculture. 
Organic chemistry is itself a new science ; though 
it has been pursued with a diligence, which has shed 
much light upon the atomic constitution and ultimate 
principles of vegetable substances. Dr. Liebig has 
struck out a new path in pointing out its connection 
with scientific and practical agriculture, and _ the 
manner, in which his task has been performed, is in 
the highest degree creditable to himself, his country 
and the age. 
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PLATES ILLUSTRATING MR. POINSETT’S ARTICLE ON IRRIGATION. 
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ON IRRIGATION. 





(Communicated for the Northern Light.) 





Wasnincton, April 2d, 1841, 
To the National Institution for the Promotion of Science :— 
Since the brief statement of the advantages of 
irrigation appeared in my discourse delivered hefore 
the institution in January last, I have received so 
many applications for information on the manner of 
watering land, that I am induced to believe a more 
extended notice of the subject may be acceptable 
and useful. 

The numerous and abundant rivers, streams and 
brooks which traverse our country in every direc- 
tion, afford great facilities for irrigating the soil, 
and thousands of acres of barren land might thereby 
be rendered as productive as any in the Unjted States. 

The thin soils, which drain and dry easily, profit 
most by the use of water, and are the least produc- 
tive without it. The gravelly, sandy lands of Chile 
produces by irrigation, upwards of thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and the poor lands in the neigh- 
borhood of Mexico, are made equally productive by 
this process. The great advantage, however, to be 
derived from the free use of water is not so much in 
the increase of grain, asin that of grass crops. A 








water meadow attached to a farm gives the farmer 


Sluices. d. Conductor. e. Feeders. f. Drain. o. Stops. 


abundance of manure for that portion of his land, 
which he keeps in tillage ; for he may convert into 
dung the whole of the hay it produces, while it re- 
quires nothing in return but watering. 


In the Carolinas and Georgia the low lands bor- 
dering on the rivers are irrigated as high up as the 
influence of the tide extends for the cultivation of 
rice. The water is admitted inte ditches parallel 
and perpendicular to the river, and thence distribut- 
ed by feeders over the whole surface so as to drown 
the land, by opening the sluices when the tide is 
rising ; and after keeping it there as long as is deem- 
ed necessary, it is let off at low tide. This method 
might be practised with great advantage on all the 
the tide water rivers throughout our country where 
the banks are low enough to admit the water at high 
tide. Flat lands that have not the advantage of tide 
water are the most difficu!t to irrigate successfully, 
for it is essential that when the water is let off, the 
land should be drained perfectly dry ; otherwise it 
will produce coarse grass of inferior quality. Lands 
that have a gentle slope, even steep hill side, are 
better adapted for irrigation, as they admit of the 
water flowing over them without covering the top of 
the plants, thus giving them the advantage of air and 
moisture. A gentle current is considered more ad- 
vantageous than stagnant water, and the land thus 


situated will always drain dry when the water ceases 
to flow. On level land it is necessary to conduct the 


to ensure a sufficient fall to dry the land. 

Where the stream is rapid and the fall great, it is 
not necessary to construct any dam; but simply to 
tap the river high enough up to lead the water along 
the highest part of the field; but where the current 
is sluggish, the water must be raised by a dam erect- 
ed at the point where it is to be used. 

There are two methods of watering lands. The 
one by dividing the field into regular beds, as seen 
in figure 1; and the other by what is called catch 
work, which is resorted to where the form of the 
ground is irregular. It varies therefore with the cir- 
cumstances of the land it is proposed to water, 
and figure 2 represents one specimen of irregular 
irrigation; but the conductors, feeders and drains 
must be laid out so as to profit by the natural move- 
ments of the soil both to water and to drain it. 

The first thing to be done by the farmer who de- 
sires to irrigate his fields, is to take an accurate level 
of the ground he intends to water, so as to compare 
the highest part of it with the height of the water to 
be used. The surface of the water must be eight, 
twelve or twenty inches higher than that of the land, 
according to the distance of one, two or three hun- 
dred yards from the one to the other. The main 
conductor is then to be cut from that point as straight 
as it can be, to lead to and continue along the high- 
est side of the field. If the land has any swells on 
its surface higher than the rest, it will be necessary 
to give to each of them its own conductor, with feed- 
ers branching from it, to convey the water over that 
portion of the field. The width of the conductors 
must depend upon the*quantity of water they are re-~ 
quired to convey ; and be deep enough to receive the 
muddiest portion of the stream; for although the 
land will profit by being covered with clear water, 
it is more enriched by the deposit of turbid streams. 
Each conductor is to be provided with a sluice to 
regulate the admission of the water, see fig. 1. In 
case the river does not run in such a direction as to 
allow the water, after flowing the land, to be dis- 
charged directly into it, a main drain must be cut 
along the lower part of the meadow to receive the 
surplus water and convey it into the river. This 
should be of the same dimensions as the principal 
conductor. The portion of meadow to be watered 
by each conductor is next to be divided into beds 
from thirty to fifty feet wide, the feeders, which 
branch at right angles from the conductor, running 
along the centre of them, except where the ground 
falls two ways, when it may be necessary to make 
the feeders nearer to one drain than the other. A 
bed two hundred yards long will require a feeder 
where it leaves the conductor to be twenty inches 
wide, and gradually diminishing in width to twelve 
inches at the extremity. A drain is to be made be- 
tween every two feeders and parallel to them of the 
same dimensions, but reversed form ; the upper part 
being ten or twelve inches, and the drain gradually 
widening to twenty inches where it terminates either 
in the main or in the river. Supposing these works 
finished and ready to go into operation, the manager 
opens the sluice to admit the water into the con- 
ductor where he adjusts the stops in such a manner as 
to supply the feeders. He next reguletes the stops 
in the first feeder so that the water shall flow regu- 
larly over its sides from one end to the other. He 
then repeats this process in the second feeder, and 
so on until all the feeders are adjusted. The stops 
may be of pieces of board or of turf pinned down if 
necessary, taking care to keep the heads of the pegs 
below the surface of the water, otherwise they are 
apt to collect weeds and trash. 

The rule in Europe is to flow the land throughout 
the months of October, November, December and 
January, letting the water run ten or fifteen days at a 
time, and keeping the land perfectly dry during the 
intervals. This can only be done in situations where 
it is not liable to freeze hard; for a sheet of ice 
forming over the soil would injure it. In February 
it is recommended to water in the evening and let 
the water off early in the morning ; this practice is 
continued through March and April, the water dur- 
ing that period being never kept on the land more 
than two or three days at a time. From the first 
week in May the land is left drv until the crass is 
cut and the hay harvest over, when it may be wa- 
tered again fora short time to secure an abundant 
after grass that may be fed off. 

The profits arising from irrigation are so great 
that they will justify a considerable outlay. The 
works, therefore, ought to be well and durably con- 
structed; the dams and sluices of the best mate. 
rials, and able to resist the sudden rising of the wa- 
ter. The beds which, as already stated, are to be 
from thirty to fiftv feet wide, should he raised from 








one foot to fourteen inches in the centre, so that the 


drain so far that it may enter the river low enough” 
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water will fall gently oif from the feeders which run 
along their summits to the drains, see fig. 1. 

Where an old and well set meadow is to be water- 
ed, it is advisable to lift the turf and level and pre- 
pare the subsoil, relaying the turf after the beds are 
made. ‘This process of lifting the turf and relaying 
it after ploughing and manuring the subsoil of old 
grass lands is practised in the best agricultural dis- 
tricts in Europe with great advantage, even when it 
is not intended to prepare them for irrigation; but 
only to irfvigorate the growth of the grasses. If 
when the works are completed, the soil is to be 
ploughed up and leveled, it will require two or three 

years before it will be sufficiently set in grass to al- 
me its being watered without working. 

I have endeavored to give such a description of 
the process of irrigation as will at least enable a 
farmer to judge of the practicability of watering any 
portion of his land, if not to execute the work him- 
self. ‘Those who seek for further information on this 
important subject may consult the works of Boswell, 
Wright, Smith and Johnson, Loudon’s Encyclope- 
pia of Agriculture, and Stephen’s Practical lrriga- 
tor. The construction of works for irrigation be- 
longs, however, to the civil engineer, and it is to be 
hoped that those of the United States will turn their 
attention to the subject. Our extensive lines of ca- 
nals may, for the most part, be converted into con- 
ductors, and the water be beneficially used to fructi- 
fy the country through which they pass. If a bless- 
ing awaits the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before, the irrigator will 

e thrice blest; for well watered land will produce 
at least three times as much grass as the same quali- 
ty of soil under dry culture. 


J. R. POINSETT. 





FIELD CULTURE OF ROOTS. 
To the Editors of the Northern Light :— 

As the cultivation of roots, such as Sugar Beets, 
Mangel Wurtzel, Ruta Bagas, &c., is attracting con- 
siderable attention at the present time in this coun- 
try, and as their value for feeding stock begins 
to be better appreciated; and as I have paid 
some attention to that branch of agricultural produc- 
tion, | beg leave to offer some remarks on the sub- 
ject, and give my method of cultivation, which I 
on pursued with very good success for the last 
two years. But whether | shall throw any ‘ new 
light’? on the subject remains to be determined. | 
find, however, a little experience worth a great deal 
of theory. 

On the subject of the cultivation of the Sugar Beet, 
A. B. ALLEN says, in the May number of the Cul- 
tivator, (1840): ‘‘ Of the different species of roots 
for the support and sustenance of stock, the Sugar 
Beet seems destined to become the most extensively 
cultivated throughout North America. It is finer 


grained, sweeter, more delicate and agreeable to the} 


taste than Mangel Wurtzel, at the same time it is 
more nutritious, and gives as large a yield, and is 
equally thrifty, hardy, and as susceptible of an ex- 
tended cultivation in the various latitudes. Fed raw, 
is preferred alike by the horse, the ox, the cow, 

1e sheep, and the hog, to every other root, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the parsnep, (and I will 
add the carrot) and cooked it is only inferior to the 
most farinacious kinds of the potate.”’ 

My experience in ‘‘cooking’’ the sugar beet for hogs, 
is directly at variance with thatof Mr. Allen. After 
feeding my hogs, which I put up to fatten last fall, 
for three weeks with boiled Sugar Beets, witha good 


quantity of ship-stuifs mixed, I could not perceive | 


any improvement, but on the contrary, I fancied 
they had fallen away, and from the great quantity of 
urine voided, 1 concluded the beets were highly 
charged with salt petre. 

Chaptal says: ‘‘ Beets gathered late in autumn in 
the north of France, do not yield the same princi- 
ples as those gathered at the same period in the south 
of France : the first contain sugar, the second salt 
etre. According to the experiments carefully made 
os M. Darracq, in the department of Landes, the 
beet roots of the south yield as much sugar in the 
month of August, and the earlier part of September, 
as those of the north ; this sugar then is replaced by 
salt petre, of which the acid is formed during the 
progress of vegetation.’ 

Now, according to the above quotation from Chap- 
tal, my conclusions respecting the salt petre were 
correct, and had | harvested them earlier, or before 
they became so ripe, perhaps the result would have 
proved quite different. 

Chaptal further says: ‘‘ When the leaves begin to 
decay and turn yellow, is the best time to gather the 
beets, for if left longer than this in the ground, the 
roots grow hard and strong, and do not yield so great 
a per cent of saccharine.’ This is, undoubtedly, 


as good a rule as can be given, it being adopted af- 


ter a strict chemical analysis of the beet in its vari- 
ous stages of growth by that eminent agriculturist. 

Now, after this digression, I will proceed and give 
my method of cultivating them. To ensure a good 
cropeof Sugar Beets or Mangel Wurtzel, | prefer a 
deep, rich loam. I plough very deep in the fall, and 
if very level and inclining to be wet, throw it into 
ridges, to expose it as much as possible to the action of 
the rains, frost, &c. &c. Early in the spring I cross- 
plough, and work it with one of Craig’s harrows un- 
til well pulverized, and to accomplish this, I find it 
sometimes necessary to make use of the roller,which 
by-the-bye, I find a very useful, if not indispensable, 
implement on the farm. At any rate, it is very es- 
sential that the soil should be well pulverized be- 
before the seed is deposited. 

1 prefer short manure or compost, and have receiv- 
ed the greatest benefit from it when applied in fur- 
rows as follows: I cause ridges to be made about 
twenty-seven inches from centre to centre, which of 
course, leaves the furrows the same distance apart ; 
this will admit a one-horse cart, the horse walking 
in one furrow-and the wheels running in the other 
two; a man follows and with a shovel strews the ma- 
nure carefully and evenly in the furrows, taking three 
or five at atime. After the manure is deposited, I 
cause the ridges to be split at one turn of the double 
mould board, or at two turns witha single mould board 
plough, which completely covers the manure, form- 
ing a ridge directly over it. I now pass a light rol- 
ler over two ridges at each turn, the horse walking 
between the ridges. The ridges are now depressed 
or flattened sufficiently to receive the drill barrow, 
which is passed over the top, depositing the seeds 
about one inch in depth immediately over the ma- 
nure ; the small roller attached to the drill, follows, 
covers, and presses the earth to the seeds, which 
causes a mal more rapid vegetation. 

The advantages of this method I conceive to be 
this ; the seed being deposited on the top of the ridges, 
the plants, though small, are more easily found when 
ihe first weeding and thinning takes place, which 
should be as soon as the plants are one or two inches 
above ground. ‘The manure being directly under 
the seeds, forms a kind of hot-bed, and forces the 
plants forward much more rapidly than when sown on 
a flat surface and the manure spread broadcast, and 
ploughed under in the ordinary way. The only ob- 
jection to this, I conceive te be, that if a drought en- 
sues the seeds will not vegetate as soon, and the 
plants will suffer more from its effects, but it givesa 
deeper tilth and the chances are niore favorable fora 
large crop. 

I soak the seed at least two days before sowing, in 
soft warm water; otherwise, owing to its outward 
coating or shell being very hard, it may not vege- 
tate at all, especially if it should be very dry, or so 
late as to make a fair crop out of the question. Af- 
ter draining them, I roll them in plaster, which cau- 
ses them to drop more freely from the drill. I sow 
five pounds to the acre, and prefer to get them in as 
early in May as the weather and situation of the soil 
will permit. I put them in last year on the 14th of 
May, and had a good crop. 

Some object to sowing them in ridges, contending 
that they are much more affected by drought. Such 
has not been the case in my practice, and I think 
there is not much fear, if compost, poudrette, bones 
or short manure is used. 

Last year I lost a small patch of beets, by using 
long manure in the drills; but the last season was 
uncommonly dry. It was late when I put in the 
seed; it soon became as dry as an ash-heap, and 
very few of the seed vegetated. I used some of the 
jsame seeds for this, as I did for the first piece. 
Query? Was not the extreme dry weather last sea- 
son, the cause of so much complaint about the vital- 
ity of seeds? 

As soon as the plants attain one inch in height, and 
weeds begin to make their appearance, I run a small 
triangular horse-hoe—a flat thin share about twenty- 
inches in length and fourteen inches wide at the heel 
—which skims along about three inches below the 
surface, cutting off the weeds and burying many of 
them at the same time. After this operation, aman 
or boy with a small skim hoe, such as those used for 
the turnep culture, if he is pretty expert, can clean 
and thin out the fourth of an acre in a day ; and 
the labor is much abridged by the ridges. I now 
thin out the plants to as near four inches as pos- 
sible, leaving the largest and most thrifty. This 
leaves double the number of plants requisite for the 
crop, and after they attain some size, and require 
more room, I take out every other plant, and feed to 
my poultry and pigs, which are very fond of them. 

As soon as the weeds begin to make their appear- 
ance again, I pass my cultivator, with the wings 
closed, between the rows, which destroys most of 
the weeds, loosens and pulverizes the soil and ren- 
ders it pervious ; admitting heatand moisture. No- 














thing more is necessary until harvesting, except 
keeping them free from weeds and the soil loose and 
open. 

Pon harvesting this crop, I select a dry time, when 
the earth will be easily disengaged from the roots ; 
one hand goes forward and loosens the earth around 
the plants with a spade; another follows, pulls up 
and shakes the earth from them, and throws two 
rows together; after laying a short time, the tops 
are carefully trimed off with a bill hook or knife, (1 
use, and prefer, the German reaping hook, ) and four 
rows thrown together. If there is any appearance 
of a storm, I throw them into small heaps and cover 
them with the tops. After lying a few days in the 
heaps a slight fermentation takes place, and as soon 
as that subsides they are either stored in a cool cellar 
orcovered with straw and earth, sufficient to protect 
them from severe frost. They are inclined to heat and 
commence sprouting if the heaps are too large, wheth- 
er in the cellar or in pits, and must have a good ventila- 
tion, and to ensure this after covering the heaps with 
earth, holes should be made with a crowbar or a 
stake on the top of the heap, and wisps of straw put 
in the holes, to prevent rain or snow from getting in. 

I will now give an account of some experiments I 
made last year, on a part of my crop of Sugar Beets, 
with a view to test the relative value of several kinds 
of manure. ; 

After the soil was all prepared alike, and thrown 
into ridges, I put into the firstsix rows, two bushels 
of crushed bones,which cost 40 cts. per bushel, 80 cts. 
In the second six rows, five loads hen manure, value 
50 cents per load, $2. In the third six rows, two 
loads hog manure, at 75 cents per load, $1.50. In 
the fourth six rows, six loads barn-yard manure, at 
374 cents per load, &2.25. In the fifth six rows, 
six bushels hogs bristles, the sweepings of a brush 
factory, cost nothing but transportation. 

The whole was immediately covered with the 
slough, rolled, and the seed sowed with my drill, as 
wa described. 

On harvesting there was but little difference in ap- 
pearance, but in order to ascertain the exact value, 
the roots, in harvesting, should have been accurate- 
ly measured and weighed, and their value compared 
with the cost or value of the manure used; and it 
was my intention to have done so, but a press of bu- 
siness at the time, and the fear of a storm prevented 
me from accomplishing my design. Enough, how- 
ever, transpired to satisfy me there was considerable 
difference in the expense. The roots were smallest 
where the bones were used, and largest where the 
hog manure and bristles were used. The bristles 
were the least expensive—the bones next. The 
barn-yard manure cost the most, and gave us the 
most labor, as the weeds were more abundunt. 

C. N. BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, May, 1841. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE FARMER. 


To the Editors of the Northern Light :— 

It is too much the habit of inconsiderate young 
men to think lightly of a farmer’s life, and to prefer 
some more easy, sedentary occupation, with the fal- 
lacious idea of appearing genteel in the eyes of the 
world. Official employment, a city life, large whis- 
kers, white and delicate hands, with a display of 
gaudy jewelry and costly attire, seem to be the pre- 
vailing objects with these languishing youths, whose 
vanity prompts them to believe that they are the most 
brilliant meteors of fashion, on whona the fair will 
gladly bestow their smiles. The prevalence of these 
absurdities is an injury to society, and has done its 
full share in contributing to the embarrassments of the 
country. 

Man sprung from the earth, is supported by its 
products, and returns to its bosom again. What 
then can be more appropriate than to devote all his 
faculties to its improvement? It is the farmer’s toil 
that preserves his health and vigor, gives strength 
and elasticity to his spirits, developes more fully his 
mental energies, and makes him in reality one of the 
noblest of God’s creation—a real substantial man, 
vigorous in body as in mind. ‘Though manual labor 
is too often held in light estimation, there is dignity 
in all its applications, when directed by intelligence 
to some useful purpose. To cultivate the soil is an 
interesting pursuit; to increase its products a profi- 
table study ; it exalts the mind, which whilst quietly 
contemplating the result of its occupation, is lifted 
up with thankfulness to that being who has ordained 
that our labor shail be so richly rewarded. 

The enlightened farmer is an ornament to society ; 
his path is open to prosperity, wealth and reputation, 
and he will always retain his steady value. To fill 
the place to which he is justly entitled, he should be 
well-bred; it is the true test of excellence. What 
can be more worthy of respect than the venerable 
parents of a well-bred family ; their true worth can- 
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not be over estimated ; they have done their duty, 
and in the proud contemplation of a hardy and vir- 
tuous progeny, their earthly enjoyments are perfect. 

How inferior is the value of the pompous ignora- 
mus, linked to some proud dame, and puffed up by 
his wealth and imaginary importance. He is never 
satisfied, but always craving for something beyond 
his reach; for homage which is never paid ; for res- 

ct which is never accorded! When stiffly seated 
in his gaudy equipage he imagines himself a supe- 
rior being, and glories in his arrogance and pride. 
He mingles in the fashionable throng ; his finery and 
show attract the giddy gaze, and gives food for re- 
flection to the sensible and sedate, but he has no 
claim to the praise of good breeding ; his sons grow 
up to be dandies and corcombs; and his daughters to 
be coquettesand prudes. Behold them in the streets ; 
they area laughing-stock to all. Pursue them to the 
drawing room; their self-approbation is the only 
support for their imagined superiority. Follow them 


to the grave ; but few tears are shed to their memo- 


ry, and their mother earth covers them with shame, 
for the bad example they have left to posterity. 

Mark the contrast of good and bad breeding, and 
the comparison will hold good throughout the ani- 
mal creation. 

It is the noble faculty of reason, which gives to 
man his worth, power and dominion, and it is by 
its aid, that he has produced the most wonderful 
physical developements in those animals which are 
most necessary for his use; improvements which 
alone place the farmer amongst the greatest benefac- 
tors of mankind. Through his perseverance, his in- 
genuity and his laborin promoting good breeding in 
the animals necessary for his subsistence, and in 
bringing them to the highest state of perfection, the 
public welfare is subserved, and the farmer deserves 
to be regarded by all reflecting men, as one of the 
most important links in the chain of human socie- 
ty, and the main pillar of the social edifice. 

WM. H’Y. SOTHAM. 





THE FARMER. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Tnenre is no class'of men, if times are but tolerably 
good, that enjoy themselves so highly as farmers. 
They are little kings. Their concerns are not huddled 
into a corner as those of the town tfidesman are. In 
‘own, many a man who turns thonsands of pounds per 
week, is hemmed in close by buildings, and cuts no 
figure at all. A narrow shop, a contracted warehouse, 
without an inch of room besides to turn him in, on any 
hand ;* without a yard, a stable, or outhouse of any de- 
scription ; perhaps hoisted aloft, up three or four pair of 
dirty stairs, is all the room that the wealthy tradesman 
can often bless himself with ; and then, day after day, 
month after month, year after year, he is to be found, 
like a bat in a hole of a wall, or a toad in the heart of 
a stone, or of an oak tree. Spring, and summer, and 
autumn, go round; sunshine and flowers spread over 
the world ; the sweetest breezes blow, the sweetest wa- 
ters murmur along the vales, but they are all lost upon 
him . he 1s the doleful prisoner of Mammon, and so he 
lives and dies. The farmer would not take the wealth 
of the world on such terms. His concerns, however 
smatl, spread themselves out in a pleasant amplitude, 
both to his eye and heart. His house stands in its own 
stately solitude ; his outhouses stand round extensively, 
without any stubborn and limiting contraction ; his 
acres stretch over hill and dale ; there his flocks and 
herds are feeding ; there his laborers are toiling—he is 
king and sole commander there. He lives amongst the 
purest air and the most delicious quiet. * * Ample 
old fashioned kitchens, with their chimney corners of 
the true, projecting-beamed and seated construction, 
still remaining ; blazing fires in winter, shining on sus- 
pended hams and flitches, guns supported on hooks 
above, dogs basking on the hearth below ; cool, shady 
parlors in summer, with open windows, and odors from 
garden and shrubbery blowing in; gardens wet with 
purest dews, ani humming at noontide with bees ; and 
green fields and verdurous trees, or deep woodlands 
lying all round, where a hundred rejoicing voices of 
birds or other creatures are heard, and winds blow to 
and fro, full of health and life-enjoyment. How envia- 
ble do such places seem to the fretted spirits of towns. 
who are compelled not only to bear their burthen of 
cares, but to enter daily into the public strife against 
selfish evil and ever-spreading corruption. When one 
calls to mind the simple abundance of farm-houses, 
their rich cream and milk. and unadulterated butter, 
and bread grown upon their own lands, sweet as that 
which Christ broke, and blessed as he gave to his dis- 
ciples ; their fruits ripe and fresh plucked from the 
sunny wall, or the garden bed, or the pleasant old or- 
chard ; when one casts one’s eye upon, or calls to one’s 
memory the aspect of these houses, many of them so 
antiquely picturesque, or so bright looking and com- 
fortable, in deep retired valleys, by beautiful streams, 
or amongst fragrant woollands, one cannot help saying 
with King James of Scotland, when he met Johnny 
Armstrong :—‘‘ What want these men that a king 
should have?” 





Literature and Science. 
KENILWORTH AND WARWICK CASTLES. 


(From Unpublished Notes of an excursion to Europe.) 








BY JOHN A. DIX. 





KENILWORTH. 

On the 6th of July we left Coventry, and continued 
our journey to the little town of Kenilworth. After din- 
ner we walked to the ruins of Kenilworth Castle. 

This noble structure, for such it was in its day! was 
built early in the 12th century, by Geoffry de Clinton, 
a Norman, who was Lord Chamberlain to the first Hen- 
ry of England : it was greatly enlarged in the 14th cen. 
tury, by the Duke of Lancaster, and in the 16th the 
£arl of Leicester added to it the pile of buildings which 
bears his name. When complete, the external walls 
enclosed seven acres. It was in July, 1575, that the 
last mentioned nobleman, entertained Queen Elizabeth 
for several days ina style of magnificence and splendor, 
which Hume has thought worthy of mention in his his- 
tory of England, and which the author of Waverly has 
described with a degree of eloquence and beauty almost 
surpassing himself. 

The effect of this venerable pile is exceedingly im- 
posing in itself: but the recollections associated with it 
give it a degree of interest, which few other scenes pos- 
sess. The principal parts of the castle still remain. 
Cesar’s Tower, Lancaster’s buildings, Leicester’s build- 
ings, and the principal gateway built by Lord Leices- 
ter, are yet standing ; and in their present dilapidated 
condition they have an air of grandeur and magnificence 
in ill accord with the gloomy silence, which reigns 
around them. They carry one back to the time, when 
the castle was the centre of all that genius and chival- 
ry could devise, or wealth and power provide, for the 
entertainment of one of the most illustrious sovereigns 
that ever filled the British throne. But instead of the 
splendor and pomp, which it exhibited then, nothing 
is now to be seen but large masses of mouldering re- 
mains. The immense hall, once ornamented with the 
most costly decorations and pressed by many a gallant 
foot, now stripped of its canopy, presents only an un- 
even surface, overgrown with rank weeds, and infested 
by loathsome reptiles. The sounds of revelry are hush- 
ed ; and to the strains of martial instruments and the 
echoes of harmonious voices, has succeeded the hoarse 
croaking of the rooks, which are incessantly hovering 
over the mouldering pile. 

We penetrated into every part of the ruins, clamber- 
ed to the summit of Mervyn’s Tower, and seated our- 
selves in the reputed chamber of Tressilian, where the 
unhappy Amy had taken refuge in awaiting the arrival of 
the Queen. In this room we were elevated about 200 feet 
above a portion of the neighboring grounds, and the 
view, which unfolded itself, was enchanting. The vil- 
lage of Honiley, with its gothic spire, appeared in 
front ; in another direction the little village of Kenil- 
worth was partially disclosed; rich and flourishing 
“fields were spread around us on every side; and in a 
neighboring meadow, formerly covered by the waters 
of the Lake, which flowed around the walls of the cas- 
tle, a numerous band of rustics were busily engaged in 
their agricultural labors. 

Notwithstanding, the decayed condition of Kenilworth 
Castle and its appurtenances, it is not altogether aban- 
doned. The gateway built by Leicester has been con- 
verted into a farm house, and is occupied by a large 
family, for which it affords ample room. * Two towers 
flanking the face of an ancient wall, are used as stables, 
and the space between them is filled up by an extensive 
barn and granary for the reception of the agricultural 
products of the estate. No other part of the castle is 
appropriated to use ; but all the rest is left neglected, 
and is falling rapidly into ruins. 


WARWICR. 

On the 8th of July we bade adieu to the little town 
of Kenilworth and its classic remains, and continued 
our journey to Warwick. After resting a short time at 
the Hotel, we presented ourselves before the castle 
gates, which were thrown open by an old woman, who 
ir**bited the outer lodge. Such a reception was some- 
what in contrast with the practices of ancient times, 
when we should probably have found our knock an- 
swered by the hasty appearance of half a dozen men in 
armor, prepared to resist the least show of hostile ag- 
gression. But in the hands of the moderns, ikjs state- 
ly monument of feudal power and pride has lost its mar- 
tial character. Standing alone and isolated in the midst 
of peaceful scenes, the useless show of strength and 
stability, which it presents, serves only to exhibit 
the altered condition of society in Britain,’ the decline 
of feudal domination, and the elevation of classes for- 
merly dependeat and oppressed. 

Passing through the main gateway, we entered 
a narrow and winding passage cut through the solid 
rock, of twelve or fifteen feet in height, mantled with 
ivy, at the extremity of which the castle with its noble 
battlements, burst upon the sight. The effect was such 
as we could have fancied from a view of the -ins of 
Kenilworth. Here we saw in full splendor and strength 
what we imagined in those venerable remains. In a 
few moments we were within the walls; and the addi- 
tion of a mounted knight or two in full caparison, with 
visor down and Jance in rest, would have carried us in- 








to the midst of the age of chivalry. But no such ob- 
jects were present to the view. On the contrary, the 
porter appeared before us with the most unwarlike as- 
pect and dress imaginable—a jolly, full-faced John Bull, 
in shirt sleeves and shoes and stockings. In the centre of 
the court, where many a fiery courser had bounded and 
many a gallant knight careered, the degenerate garden- 
er was seen parading an unmilitary pruping-hook, and 
dressed in more unmilitary breeches. so still farther 
on, under the very brow of a lofty turret, an old man 
had accommodated himself upon a comfortable flag-bot- 
tomed chair, (a product of modern etfeminacy,) and 
was busied with the household occupation of sharpen- 
ing knives for the banquet, instead of whetting more 
honorable steel for the battle. 

Such objects seemed like monstrous anachronisms 
amid the surrounding chronicles of walls, and battle- 
ments, and towers. The eye, after resting a moment 
upon these, looked around for men and horses, clad in 
armour and marshaled for conflict. But in spite of 
these discrepancies, the picture of ancient strength and 
splendor is nearly perfect. In all Britain there is not 
so noble a remain of ages gone by. ‘The walls without 
and within are entire and free from modern innova- 
tions ; the buildinvs are equally so: even the ancient 
furniture is preserved ; and at the extremity of a suite 
of apartments, 180 feet in length, we saw a bed which 
had been occupied by Queen Anne, during a visit to the 
castle, just as it was when she slept in it. These 
apartments contain many fine paintings, ancient and mo- 
dern, principally portraits of the British Sovereigns and 
distinguished individuals. whose names are associated 
with the history of the kingdom. 

The park is, in extent and beauty, worthy of the no- 
ble structure, to which it is an appurtenance. It isin- 
tersected by gravelled walks, sometimes winding their 
course over an even and highly embellished surface; at 
others plunging into little dells, and following the de- 
vious course of a smal! stream as it seeks the current 
of the neighboring Aven, and now ascending slight ele- 
vations, from which beautiful glimpses of the adjoining 
country may be obtained. Along the borders of the es- 
tate of Warwick, the Avon leads its shining and almost 
sleeping waters, reflecting the deep green trees and ve- 
getation lining its borders with a perfection that might 
be mistaken for the very nature, of which it is the pic- 
ture, but for the reversed position of its mimic forms. 

The green-house without the walls contains a few 
plants, and these not rare. This part of the establish- 
ment would be entirely unworthy of the rest. were it not 
for a magnificent Roman vase of white marble, which 
ornaments the centre, and which is well known as the 
‘* Warwick Vase.” Itis very finely sculptured. An- 
tique heads surround it: and the panther’s skin and 
thyrsus, emblems of Bacchus, stand out from its sides, 
suggesting by significant symbols, the deity to whom 
it was dedicated. Its proportions are gigantic. It 
holds, it is said, not less than 150 gallons. It was dug 
from the ruins of Adrian’s Villa, near Tivoli, and was 
brought to England something more than half a centu- 
ry ago. What a train of associations does this classi- 
cal relic call to mind! Seventeen hundred years ago, 
centuries before the foundations of this castle were laid 
Adrian, the 15th Emperor of Rome, came to the island 
of Britain, and built. as a protection against the ancient 
Caledonians, the great wall between the River Tyne and 
the Frith of Solway. This vase was then in his villa 
on the Anio. at Tivoli, the ancient town of Tibur, 
where the houses of Brutus, and Cassius, and of many 
other noble Romans stood. The temple of Vesta, that 
exquisite product of the Augustan age, which overhangs 
the great torrent of the Anio, was then perfect. Near 
by was the temple of the Sibyl, of far greater antiqui- 
ty, (older, it is said, than Rome herself,) in the portico 
of which Augustus sat in the summer months and ad- 
ministered justice. The two temples are now fast fall- 
ing into decay ; Adrian’s Villa is leveled with the dust; 
but the vase which ornamented it, and which is said to 
have been sculptured by Lysippus, of Sicyon, in the age 
of Alexander the Great, more than 2000 years ago, now 
adorns a feudal structure standing, the monument of past 
ages, in the midst of scenes having no affinity with it 
in aspect or in spirit. Such is the course of time! but 
there are few places, which present such striking and 
characteristic marks of the successive stages of its pro- 
gress. 

Before we left the castle, we ascended to the summit 
of Guy's Tower, (the loftiest part of the structure) by 
a spiral stair case, from which there are entrances, here 
and there, into guard rooms provided with loop and 
port holes for musketry and cannon. From this 
tower. 150 feet in height. the adjacent country may be 
seen for thirty miles aroun, almost every spot bearing 
testimony to some tradition or well authenticated event 
in the history of Britain. There is nothing. in which 
the countries of the old world differ so greatly from ours, 
as in this power of association. Our life has but just 
begun. We can hardly be said to look back upon the 
past. Our country abounds in scenes unsurpassed for 
beauty and grandeur ; but how brief are our historical 
mémorials! They are all comprised within the com. 
pass of two centuries. The scene of an Indian massa- 
cre, of a village surprised in the dead of night and 
burnt to ashes, of the bloody retaliation visited upon the 
authors of these barbarities. of a battle won or lost ia 
the great struggle for freedom. which gave birth to us 
as an Inlependent People—or in a more recent conflict 
for the vindication of our national richts—these fill up 
the brief annals of our history. Sut fer the honor of 
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our country let it be said, that it is, for the most part, 
a record of noble and virtuous actions. If it is not che- 
quered with the great events, which distinguish the his- 
tories of older nations, neither is it disfigured by their 
enmities, their cruelties or their crimes. Let us look 
around us from the height at which we now stand, and 
see how every prominent object abounds with histori- 
cal associations. Here is the town of Coventry, near- 
ly lost in the distance, the scene, during a portion of 
her captivity, of the confinement of Mary Queen of 
Scots, two hundred and fifty years ago. It was through 
this town that Sir John Falstaff flatly refused to march 
his ‘‘ hundred and fifty tattered prodigals,”’ nearly two 
hundred years farther back ; and here too a marchion- 
ess of ancient Mercia, centuries earlier still, according 
to an ancient tradition, performed a humiliating pen- 
ance to release its citizens from a heavy exaction. In 
this direction lies the little town of Kenilworth, and the 
noble ruins of its castle, which we saw yesterday. Here 
is Blacklow hill, two miles off, where Piers Gaveston, 
the favorite of the unhappy Edward 2nd, was barbar- 
ously murdered, 500 years ago, by Guy of Warwick, 
and some of the great barons of England, who were in 
league against their sovereign on account of his par- 
tiality for this young Gascon. From this very tower, 
perhaps, he was sent out for the enactment of this 
bloody tragedy, for it was in Warwick Castle that he 
was confined after his capture. The brilliant qualities 
of Gaveston naturally excite a strong sympathy in his 
fate. In person he was elegant and commanding ; he 
excelled in manly exercises ; as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland he displayed no common talent for military 
command ; he overthrew the British barons at their 
tournaments ; he mortified them by his superior pomp 
and ostentation; and he exasperated them by railery 
and sallies of wit, which they had not the genius to re- 
tort with equal vigor and effect. No wonder, when we 
consider the fierce manners of the age, that he should 
have fallen a victim to his haughty and vindictive ene- 
mies! 

In rural beauty the view from Guy’s Tower, is un- 
surpassed. Fancy an expanse of country some thirty 


miles in extent, swelling into little elevations and sub- 
siding again to the general level, covered with towns, 
villages, country-seats, farm-houses, cultivated fields, 
divided by hedges of hawthorn, and here and there by 
silvery lines of the Avon, as it passes off towards Strat- 
ford, the birth-place of Shakspeare, and you may form 
a faint conception of the beauty of the scene. 


(Communicated for the Northern Light.} 
HOME. 


BY ABRAHAM MESSLER. 
Away from home my love, my wife! 
How slow the lingering moments roll! 
Nature with every charm is rife, 
And autumn casts her solemn stole 
O’er glen and mountain wood and plain. 
But home has charms of stronger spell, 
And voices which I feel more dear 
Than all those charms and sounds, which tell 
The closing of “the rolling year ;” 
Two these my heart returns again. 


Away from home my love, my wife! 
I hear no more our prattlers’ mirth 
Buoyant with health, and jov and life ; 
Nor mark at eve, around the hearth, 
Those smiles and voices which we love. 
Atnoon I pause to hear them rush 
‘Tumultuous from the distant school, 
With sparkling eye and rosy blush, 
And when returns the evening cool, 
Their prayer to Him who rules above! 


Away from home my love, my wife! 
The morning dawns in splendor bright, 
And busy Nature wakes to life ; 
But all is strange—no sounds delight 
My sadden’d heart—no happy home 
Invites me to repose and peace. 
1 linger on the distant hill 
And muse—and ask, why do not cease 
These yearnings strong? but deeper still 
They come where’er I rest or roam. 


Away from home my love, my wife ! 
In dreams the midnight watch is spent; 
I saw thee bright and full of life, 
Like some good Angel kindly sent, 
To calm affection’s troubled strife, 
Standing beside my couch—and felt 
Thy gentle hand upon my heart, 
Thy breath upon my glowing cheek ; 
I th ught we were not far apart, 
I almost thought I heard thee speak, 
While kneeling where so oft we've knelt. 


Away from home my love, my wife! 
I meet no greetings like to thine— 
No hand so warm, instinct with life ; 
No smile that answers back to mine. 
The world is all too cold for me ; 
Friendship is a deceitful sound— 
I would not leave my hume nor thee, 
For all those pleasures which abound 
In mirth, in song, in revelry ; 
They'd keep my heart, oh God, from thee. 
Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 3, 1838. 





(Communicated for the Northern Light.] 


LINES 
Written in the chamber where Bisnor Hopart died, Sept. 12, 1830. 


BY WILLIAM CROSWELL. 


Our house, whereon dark clouds have lowered, 
Is once more desolate ; 
And hushed the solemn chamber where 
The good man met his fate. 
Pass lightly up the echoing stairs 
And look in silence round, 
And take thy shoes from off thy feet, 
For this is holy ground. 


Here stood, erewhile, his dying couch, 
Against this crimsoned wall, 

Where, quivering through the locust leaves, 
The setting sunbeams fall. 

Here last he saw yon glorious orb 
Like his, descending low, 

And through the casement, pour, as now, 
That nch autumnal glow. 


But dwell not on the painful scene 
Nor, wrapt in vision, muse 

Till in the sadness of the past, 
The present good we lose. 

No sun could make more golden set 
Or leave a track more bright, 
Than his, whose radiant memory still 
Fills all our courts with light. 


Look earthward forth, and see, fast by, 
The Oracle of God, 

And mark the well-worn church yard path 
The last his footsteps trod. i 

Pass through the gothic porch and view 
The chanaal’s choicest trust, 

Where “ali but speaks” in lifelike grace 
His monumental bust. 


The pilgrim at Ione’s shrine, 
orgets his journey’s toil, 
As Faith rekindles in his breast 
On that inspiring soil ; 
And those who trace in Heber’s steps, 
Carnatic wood and wave, 
A poriion of his spirit seek 
By their Aposie’s grave. 


And here, our Prophet’s sons shall oft 
Their Father’s car recall, 

And here %n each successor’s head 
His reverend mantle fall. 

“ Here may they hope to fill the breach, 

Like Him, the plague to stay, 

Wuile in his thrilling tones they vreach, 
And with his fervor pray.” 


Thus, Avsurn, shall thy hallowed haunts 
Be sought from age to age, 
And hither sons of Holy Church 
Make pious pilgrimage. 
And though some bitter memories 
Must dash the past with pain, 
Sweet village, thou shalt ever be 
rr 


“ The loveliest of the plain! 
St. Peter's Parsonage, Auburn, Sept. 12, 1840. 


SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


Tue following beautiful description of a Sunday 
in the Country is from Wm. Howitt’s Rural Life of 
England, a work which has passed through two edi- 
tions in Europe and has been reprinted in Philadel- 
phia. A considerable portion of the matter is iccal ; 
but much of it is applicable to rural life everywhere. 
The truth, eloquence and beauty of the descripiions, 
and the purity and elevation of thought, which run 
through the work, give it a charm, that few others 
possess. No one can read it without being impres- 
sed with higher conceptions of the dignity of agri- 
cultural life and of its tendency to exalt and purify 
the affections. 

Our readers wil! find under our agricultural head, 
another article from the same source, in which the 
life of the farmer is finely contrasted with that of the 
townsman. J. A. D. 

But let us away into the far, far country! Into the still, 
pure, unadulterated country. Ah! here indeed is a Sab. 
bath! What a sunny peace, what a calm yet glad repose 
lies or®its fair hills; over all its solemn woods! How its 
flowery dales, and deep, secluded valleys reflect the holy 
tranquillity of heaven! It is morning ; and the sun comes 
up the sky as if he knew it was a day of universal pause 
in the workings of the world; he shines over the glitter. 
ing dews, and green leaves, and ten thousand blossoins ; 
and the birds fill the blue, fresh air with a rapture of mu- 
sic. ‘The earth looks new and beautiful as on the day of its 
creation ; but it is as full of rest as if it drew near to its 
close—all its revolutions past, all its turbulence hushed, all 
its mighty gric.s healed, its mysterious destinies accom. 
plished ; and the light of eternity about to break over it 
with a new and imperishable power. Man rests from his 
labors, and every thing rests with him. ‘There lie the 
weary steeds that have dragged the chain, and smarted 
under the lash—that have pulled the plough and the pon- 
derous wagon, or flown over hill and dale at man’s bid. 


the very sheep and cattle seem imbued with their luxurious 
enjoyment of rest. The farmer has been walking into his 
fields, looking over this gate and that fence, into enclo. 
sures of grass, mottled with flowers lik: a carpet, or rich 
n corn growing almost visibly, at his cattle and his 
ock ; and now he comes back with leisurely steps, and 
enters the shady quiet of his house. 

And it is a shady quiet. The sun glances about its 
porch, and flickers amongst the leaves on the wall, and the 
sparrows chirp, and fly to and fro; but the dog lies and 
slumbers on the step of the door, or only raises his head to 
snap at the flies that molest him. The very cat, coiled 
up on a sunbright border in the garden, sleeps voluptuous. 
ly :—within, all is cleanness and rest. here is none of 
the running and racketing of the busy week-day: the 
pressing of curds, and shaping and wrning of cheese ; 
the rolling of the barrel-churn ; the scouring of pails; the 
pumping and slopping, and working, and chattering, and 
singing, and scolding of dairymaids. All that can be dis. 
pensed with, is, and what must be done is done quietly, 
and is early away. There is aclean cool parlor ; the open 
window lets in the odour of the garden—the yet cool and 
delicious odour, and the hum of bees. Flowers stand in 
their pots in the window; gathered flowers stand on the 
breakfast table; and the farmer’s comely wife, already 
dressed for the day, as she sees him come in, sits down to 
pour out his coffee. Over the croft-gate the laborers are 
leaning, talking of the last week’s achievements, and those 
of the week to come; and in many a cottage garden the 
cottagers, with their wives and children, are wandering up 
and down, admiring the growth of this and that ; and eve- 
ry one settles in his own mind, that his cabbages, and 
peas, and beans are the best in the whole country; and 
that as for currents, gooseberries, apricots, and strawber- 
ries, there never were such crops since trees and bushes 


grew. 

But the bell rings out from the old church tower. The 
pastor is already issuing from his pleasant parsonage; 
groups of peasantry are already seen streaming over the 
uplands towards the village. In the lanes, gay ribbons 
and Sunday-gowns glance from between the trees, and 
every house sends forth its inhabitants to worship. Bless. 
ings on those old gray fabrics, that stand on many a hill, 
and in many a lowly hollow, all over this beloved country ; 
for much as we reprobate that system of private or politi. 
cal patronage by which unqualified, unholy, and unchris- 
tian men have sometimes been thrust into their ancient pul. 
pits, I am of Sir Walter Scott’s opinion, that no places 
are so congenial to the holy simplicity of christian wor- 
ship as they are. They have an air of antiquity about 
them—a shaded sanctity, and stand so venerably amid the 
most English scenes, and the tombs of gencrations of the 
dead, that we cannot enter them without having our ima- 
ginations and our hearts powerfully impressed with every 
feeling and thought that can make us love our country, 
and yet feel that it is not our abiding place, * * * 

But Sunday morning is past; the afternoon is rolling 
away ; but it shall not roll away without its dower of hap- 
piness shed on every down, and into every beautiful vale 
of this fair kingdom. Closed are the doors of the church, 
but opened are those of thousands and tens of thousands 
of dwellings to receive friends and kindred. And around 
the pleasant tea-table, happy groups are gathering in each 
other’s houses, freed from the clinging, pressing, enslaving 
cares of the six days; and sweetly, and full of renewing 
strength to the heart, does the evening there roll away. 
And does it not roll as sweetly where, by many a cottage. 
door, the aged grandfather and grandmother sit with two 
generations about them, and bask in another glorious Sab. 
bath sunset? And is it not sweet where friends stroll 
through the delicious fields, in high or cheerful talk ; along 
the green lane, or broom-engoldened hill side; or down 
into the woodland valley, where the waters run clear and 
chimingly, amid the dipping grass and the brooklime ; and 
the yellow beams of the descending sun glance serenely 
amongst the trees? And is it not sweet where, on some 
sequestered stile sit two happy lovers, or where they stray 
along some twilight path, and the woodbine and the wild- 
rose are drooping their flowery boughs over them, while 
earth and heaven, supremely lovely in themselves, take 
new and divine hues from their own passionate spirits; 
and youth and truth are theirs; the present is theirs in 
love ; the future is theirs in high confidence ; all that makes 
glorious the life of angels is theirs for the time. Yes! all 
through the breadth of this great land,—through its cities, 
its villages, its fair ficlds, its liberated millions are walking 
in the eye of heaven, drinking in its sublime calm, refresh. 
ed by its gales, soothed by the peaceful beauty of the earth. 
There is a pause of profound holy tranquillity, in which 
twilight drops down upon innumerable roofs, and prayers 
ascend from countless hearths in city and in field, on 
heath and mountain—and then ’tis gone; and the Sab. 
bath is ended. 


But blessings, and ten thousand blessings be upon that 
day; and let myriads of thanks stream up to the throne of 
God, for this divine and regenerating gift to man. As I 
have sate in some flowery dale, with the sweetness of Ma 
around me, on a week day, I have thought of all the mil- 
lions of immortal creatures toiling for their daily life in 
factories and shops, amid the whirl of machinery and the 
greedy cravings of mercantile gain, and suddeuly this gold. 
en interval of time has lain before me in all its brightness, 
—a time, and a perpetually recurring time, in which the 
iron grasp of earthly tyranny is loosed, and Peace, Faith 
and 8 only the angels of God, come down and walk 





) ding; there they lic, on the slove of the sunny field; and 


once more amongst men! 
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LECTURE ON AMERICAN SCENERY. 
Delivered before the Catskill Lyceum, April Ist, 1841. 
BY THOMAS COLE. © 


Tue essay that with your indulgence I shall now of- 
fer is a mere sketch of an almost exhaustless subject— 
American Scenery ; and in selecting the theme the au- 
thor has placed more confidence in its overflowing rich- 
ness, than in his own capacity for treating it in a man- 
ner worthy of its vastness and importance. 

It is a subject that to every American ought to be of 
surpassing interest; for whether he beholds the Hud- 
son mingling its waters with the Atlantic, explores the 
central wilds of this vast continent, or stands on the 
margin of the distant Pacific, he is still in the midst of 
American scenery—it is his own land; its beauty, its 
magnificence, its sublimity, all are his; and how unde- 
serving of such a birthright if he can turn towards it an 
unobserving eye, an unaffected heart ! 

Before entering into the proposed subject, in which 
I shall treat more particularly of tbe scenery of the 
northern and eastern states, I shall be excused for say- 
ing a few words on the advantages of cultivating a taste 
for scenery, and for exclaiming against the apathy with 
which the beauties of external nature are regarded by 
the great mass, even of our refined community. It is 
generally admitted that the liberal arts tend to soften 
our manners; but they do more—they carry within 
them the power to mend our hearts. Poetry and paint- 
ing sublime and purify thought, and rural nature is full 
of the same quickening spirit: it is in fact the exhaust- 
less mine from which the poet and the painter have 
brought such wondrous treasures—an unfailing fountain 
of intellectual enjoyment where all may drink and be 
awakened to a deeper feeling of the works of genius, a 
keener perception of the beauty of our existence, and a 
more profound reverence for the Creator of all things. 

For those whose days are consumed in the low pur- 
suit of avarice, or the gaudy frivolities of fashion, un- 
observant of nature’s loveliness are unconscious of the 
harmony of creation— 

‘* Heaven’s roof to them 
Is but a painted ceiling hung with lamps; 
No more—that lights them to their purposes— 
They wander loose about; they nothing see, 
Themselves except, and creatures like themselves, 
Short lived, short sighted.” 


What to them is the page of the poet where he describes 
or personifies the skies, the mountains, or the streams, 
if those objects themselves have never awakened obser- 
vation or excited pleasure? What to them is the wild 
Salvator Rosa or the aerial Claude Lorraine? 

There is in the human mind an almost inseparable 
connexion between the beautiful and the good, so that if 
we contemplate the one, the other seems present; and an 
excellent author has said “‘ it is difficult to look at any 
object with pleasure, unless where it arises from brutal 
and tumultuous emotions, without feeling that disposi- 
tion of mind which tends tuwards kindness and benevo- 
lence ; and surely, whatever creates such a disposition, 
by increasing our pleasures and enjoyments, cannot be 
too much cultivated.” 

It would seem unnecessary to those who can see and 
feel, for me to expatiate on the loveliness of verdant 
fields, the sublimity of lofty mountains, or the varied 
magnificence of the sky ; but that the number of those 
who seek enjoyment in such sources is comparatively 
small. From the indifference with which the multitude 
regard the beauties of nature, it might be inferred that 
she had been unnecessarily lavish in adorning this 
world for beings who take no pleasure in its adornment, 
who, in grovelling pursuits, forget their glorious herit- 
age. Why was the earth made so beautiful, or the sun 
so clad in glory at his rising and setting, when all 
might be unrobed of beauty without affecting the insen- 
sate multitude, so they can be ‘‘ lighted to their pur- 
poses.” 

It has not been in vain—the good, the enlightened in 
all ages and nations have found pleasure and consola- 
tion in the beauty of the rural earth. Prophets of old 
retired into the solitudes of nature to wait the inspira- 
tion of heaven. It was on Mount Horeb that Elijah 
witnessed the mighty wind, the earthquake and the fire 
and heard the “ still small voice ;”’ that voice is YET 
heard among the mountains! St. John preached in the 
desert ; the wilderness is yet a fitting place in which 
to speak of God. The solitary anchorites of Syria and 
Egypt, though ignorant that the busy world is man’s 
noblest sphere of usefulness, well knew how congenial 
to religious musings are the pathless solitudes. 

He who looks on nature with a “‘ loving eye ” cannot 
move from his dwelling without the salutation of beau- 
ty ; even in the city, the deep blue sky and drifting 
clouds appeal to him. And if to escape its turmoil ; if 
only to obtain a free horizon, in the mere play of light 
and shadow over land and water, he finds delight; but 
let him be transported to those favored regions, where 
the features of the earth are more varied, or yet add 
the sunset, that wreath of glory bound around the 
world, and he indeed drinks pleasure from a purer cup 
than avarice or ambition have the power to give. The 
delight, such a man experiences, is not merely sensual, 
or selfish, that passes with the occasion and leaves no 
trace behind ; but in gazing on the pure creations of 
the Almighty, he feels a calm religious tone steal 
through his mind, and when he has turned to mingle 
with his fellow-men, the chords which have been struck 
in that sweet communion cease not to vibrate. 





In what has been said, I have in general alluded to 
wild and uncultivated scenery ; but the cultivated must 
not be forgotten, for it is still more important to man in 
bis social capacity ; it encompasses our homes, and 
though devoid of the stern sublimity of the wild, its 
quieter spirit steals tenderly into our bosoms, mingled 
with a thousand domestic affections and heart-touching 
associations human hands have wrought and human 
deeds hallowed all around. And it is here that taste, 
which is the perception of the beautiful and the know- 
ledge of the principles on which nature works, can be 
applied and our dwelling places made fitting for refined 
and intellectual beings. 

If, then, it is indeed true that the contemplation of 
scenery can be so abundant a source of delight and im- 
provement, a taste for it is certainly worthy of particu- 
lar cultivation ; for the capacity for enjoyment will as- 
suredly increase with study and knowledge. 

In this age, when a meagre utilitarianism seems 
ready to absorb every feeling and sentiment, and what 
is called improvement, in its march, makes us fear that 
the bright and tender flowers of the imagination will be 
crushed beneath its iron tramp, it would be well to cul- 
tivate the oasis that yet remains to us, and to cherish 
the impressions that nature is ever ready to give, as an 
antidote to the sordid tendencies of modern civilization. 
The spirit of our society is to contrive and not to enjoy 
—toiling in order to produce more toil—accumulating 
in order to aggrandize. 

The pursuits and pleasures of taste, among which the 
love of scenery holds a conspicuous place, will serve to 
temper the harshness of such a state, and like the at- 
mosphere that softens the most rugged forms of land- 
— cast a veil of tender beauty over the asperities 
of life. 

Did our limits permit, I would endeavor more fully 
to show how necessary to the complete appreciation of 
the fine arts is the study of scenery, and how conducive 
to our happiness and well being is that study and those 
arts; but I must now proceed to the proposed subject 
of this essay—American Scenery. 

_There are those who, through ignorance or preju- 
dice, strive to maintain that American scenery posses- 
ses little that is interesting or truly beautiful ; that it is 
rude without picturesqueness, and monotonous without 
sublimity ; that being destitute of the vestiges of anti- 
quity, which so strongly affect the mind, it may not be 
compared with European scenery. But from whom do 
these opinions come? from those who have read of 
Grecian mountains and Italian skies, and never troubled 
themselves to look at their own? from those travelled 
ones whose eyes were never opened to the beauties of 
nature until they beheld foreign lands, and when those 
lands faded from the sight, were again closed and for- 
ever? disdaining to destroy their transatlantic impres- 
sions by the observatien of the unfamed and less fa- 
shionable American scenery? Let such persons shut 
themselves up in their narrow shell of prejudice. I 
hope they are few, an that the community, increasing 
in intelligence, will know better how to appreciate the 
treasures of their own ccuntry. 

I am by no means desirous of lessening in your esti- 
mation the glorious scenes of the old world; that 
ground which has been the great theatre of human 
events; those mountains, wouds and streams, made 
sacred in our minds by heroic deeds and immortal song ; 
over which time ani cenins have suspended an impe- 
rishable halo. No! But I would have it remembered 
that nature has shed over ¢his land beauty and magnifi- 
cence, and although the character of its scenery may 
differ from the old world’s, yet inferiority must not 
therefore be inferred ; for though American scenery is 
destitute of many of those circumstances that give value 
to the European, still it has features, a)! noble ones, 
unknown to Europe. A very few generations have 
passed away since this vast tract of the American conti- 
nent, now the United States, rested in the shadow of 
primeval forests, whose gloom was peopled by savage 
beasts and scarcely less savage men; or lay in those 
wide, grassy plains called the prairies— 

‘* The gardens of the desert these, 

The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful.” 
And though an enlightened and increasing people have 
broken in upon the solitude, and with activity and pow- 
er wrought changes that seem magical, vet the most 
distinctive, and, perhaps, the most impressive, charac- 
teristic of American scenery, is its wildness. 

It is the most distinctive, because in Europe the pri- 
mitive features of scenery have long since been destroy- 
ed or modified—the extensive forests that once over- 
shadowed a great part of it have been felled; rugged 
mountains have been smoothed. and impetuous rivers 
turned from their course to accommodate the tastes and 
necessities of a dense population; the once tangled 
wood is now a grassy lawn ; the turbulent brook a navi- 
gable stream ; crags that could not be removed have 
been crowned with towers, and the rudest valleys tamed 
by the plough. 

And to this cultivated state our western world is fast 
approaciiing ; but nature is still predominant, and there 
are those who regret that with the improvements of 
enltivation the sub!limity of the wilderness must pass 
away ; for those scenes of solitude from which the hand 
of nature has never been lifted, affect the mind with 
more deep-toned emotion than aught which the hand of 
man has touched. Amid them the consequent associa- 
tions are of God, the Creator ; they are his undefiled 
works, and the mind is cast into the contemplation of 
eternal things. As mountains are the most conspicu- 
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ous objects in landscape, they will take the precedence 
in whatl may say on the elements of American scenery. 

It is true that in the eastern part of this continent 
there are no mountains that vie in altitude with the 
snow-covered Alps ; that the Alleghanies and the Cats. 
kills are not higher than four or five thousand feet ; but 
this is no inconsiderable height. Ben Nevis in Scot- 
land and Snowdon in Wales are not more !ofty ; and in 
New-Hampshire the White Mountains; in our own 
state the Adirondacks almost pierce the region of eter- 
nal snow. The Alleghanies are in general heavy in 
form ; but the Catskiiis, though not broken and serrated 
like the most picturesque mountains of Italy, have va- 
ried, undulating and exceedingly beautiful outlines ; 
they heave from the valley of the Hudson like the sub- 
siding billows of the ocean after a storm. 

American mountains are generally clothed to the 
summit by dense forests, while those of Europe are 
mostly bare, or merely tinted by grass and heath. It 
may be that the mountains of Europe are on this ac- 
count more picturesque in form, and there is a gran- 
deur in their nakedness ; but in the gorgeous garb of 
the American mountains there is more than an equi- 
valent ; and when the woods “‘have put their glory on,”’ 
as an American poet has beautifully said, the purple 
heath and yellow furze of Europe’s mountains are in 
comparison but as the faint secondary rainbow to the 
primal one. 

But in the Adirondacks of this state and the White 
Mountains of New-Hampshire, there is a union of the 
picturesque, the sublime, and the magnificent ; there 
the bare peaks of granite, broken and desolate, cradle 
the clouds; while the valleys and broad bases of the 
mountains rest under the shadow of noble and varied 
forests ; and the traveller who passes the Sandwich 
range on his way to the White Mountains, of which it 
is a spur, cannot but acknowledge, that although in 
some regions of the world nature has wrought on a 
more stupenduous scale, yet she has nowhere so com- 
pletely married together grandeur and loveliness ; there 
he sees the sublime melting into the beautiful, the sav- 
age tempered by the magnificent. 

I will now speak of another component of scenery, 
without which every landscape is defective—it is water. 
Like the eye inthe human countenance, it is a most 
expressive feature ; in the unrippled lake, which mirrors 
all surrounding objects, we have the expression of trae- 
quillity and peace—in the rapid stream—the headlong 
cataract, that of turbulence and impetuosity. In this 
great element of scenery what land is so rich? I would 
not speak of the great lakes, which are, in fact, inland 
seas—possessing some of the attributes of the ocean 
without its sublimity ; but of the lesser Jakes, such as 
Lake George, Champlain, Winnipisiogee, Otsego, Se- 
neca. and a hundred others, that stud like gems the bo- 
som of this country. There is one delightful quality in 
nearly all these lakes—the purity and transparency of 
the water. In speaking of scenery, it might seem un- 
necessary to mention this ; but independent of the plea- 
sure that we have in beholding pure water, it is a cir- 
cumstance that contributes greatly to the beauty of 
landscape ; for the reflections of surrounding objects, 
trees, mountains and sky, are the most perfect in the 
purest water. 

I would rather persuade you to visit the ‘‘ Holy 
Lake,” the beautiful Horicon, than describe its scenery 
—to behold you rambling on its storied shores, where 
its southern expanse is spread, begemmed with isles of 
emerald, and curtained by green receding hills—or to 
see you gliding over its bosom, where the steep and 
rugged mountains approach from either side, sha- 
dowing with black precipices the innumerable islets, 
some of which bearing a solitary tree, others a group 
of two or three, or a ‘* goodly company,’’ seem to have 
been sprinkled over the smiling deep in nature’s frolic 
hour. These scenes are classic. History and genius 
have hallowed them. War’s shrill clarion once waked 
the echoes from these now silent hills, and the pen of a 
living master has pourtrayed them in the pages of ro- 
mance. 

The Hudson has its sources in numerous lakes ; these, 
with some that give birth to other rivers, are cradled 
amid the granite precipices of the Adirondack moun- 
tains, and smile like children of beauty, amid scenes of 
savage grandeur ; and the day is not far distant when the 
poet, the artist, a// the lovers of nature in her mightiest 
moods will seek them for inspiration and delight. 

Though differing from Lake George, Winnipisiogee 
resembles it in its numerous islands. Its mountains do 
not stoop to the water’s edge, but through varied 
screens of forest, may be. seen softened by the blue 
haze of distance: on the one hand rise the Gunstock 
mountains: on the other the dark Ossipus, while above 
and far beyond, rear the “‘ cloud capt”? peaks of the 
Sandwich and White Mountains. 

I will not fatigue you with a ain attempt to describe 
more particularly the lakes that I have named; but 
would say that the small lakes, which are so numerous 
in this state, New-Hampshire and Maine, in character 
are truly and peculiarly American. I know of nothing 
in Europe which they resemble. The miniature lakes 
of Albano and Nemi in Italy, and the small and exceed 
ingly picturesque lakes of Great Britain, may be com- 
pared in size, but are dissimilar in almost every other 
respect. Embosome. in the primitive forest, and some- 
times overshadowed by huge mountains, they are the 
chosen places of tranquillity ; and when the deer issues 
from the surrounding woods to slake his thirst in the 
cool waters, he beholds his own image as in a polished 
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mirror; the flight of the eagle can be seen in the lower 
sky ; and if a leaf falls, the circling undulations chase 
each other to the shores unvexed by contending tides. 

There are two lakes of this description, situated in a 
wild mountain gorge called the Franconia Notch, in 
New-Hampshire ; they lie within a few hundred feet 
of each other, but are remarkable as having no com- 
munication, one being the source of the wild Amonoo- 
suck, the other of the Pemigewassct. Shut in by stu- 
pendous mountains, which rest on crags that tower 
more than,a thousand feet above the water, whose rug- 
ged brows and shadowy breaks are clothed by dark and 
tangled woods, they have such an aspect of deep seclu- 
sion, of utter and unbroken solitude, that the lonely tra- 
veller, when standing on their brink, is overwhelmed 
with an emotion of the sublime. It is not that the jag. 
ged precipices are lofty ; that the encircling woods are 
of the deepest shade ; or that the waters are profoundly 
deep ; but that where earthquake and convulsion once 
struggled together in their agony, and rent these gran- 
ite precipices ; over rocks, woods and waters brooded 
the deep spirit of repose, and the st/ent energy, nature, 
stirs the soul to its inmost depths. 

There are times when these lakes take a far different 
expression—when the tempest is abroad ; but in scenes 
like these, the richest chords are those struck by the 
gentler hand of nature. ; 

And now I must turn to another of the beautifiers of 
the earth—the waterfall, which, in the same object at 
once presents to the mind the beautiful, but apparently 
incongruous idea of fixedness and motion—a single ex- 
istence, in which we perceive unceasing change and 
everlasting duration. ‘The waterfall may be called the 
voice of the landscape; for unlike the rocks and woods 
which utter sounds as the passive instruments, played 
on by the winds, the waterfall strikes its own chords, 
and rocks, and mountains reécho its rich harmony. 
And this is a land abounding in cataracts ; have we not 
Kaaterskill, Trenton, the Flume Nunda, Genesee, stu- 
pendous Niagara, and a hundred others named and 
nameless ones, whose exceeding beauty must be ac- 
knowledged by all who behold them? In the Kaaters- 
kill we have a stream, diminutive indeed, but throwing 
itself headlong over a precipice into a deep gorge of 
densely wooded mountains, and possessing a singular 
feature in the vast arched cavern, that extends beneath 
and behind the cataract. At Trenton, there is a chain 
of waterfalls of remarkable beauty, where the foaming 
waters, shut in by steep cliffs, break over rocks of archi- 
tectural formation, and tangled and picturesque trees 
mantle abrupt precipices, which it would be easy to 
imagine crumbling and “‘ time disparting towers.’’ At 
Nunda, the Genesee precipitates itself in several cas- 
cades beneath precipices, some of which are seven hun- 
dred feet in perpendicular height. And Niagara! that 
wonder of the world! where the sublime and beautiful 
are bound together by an inseparable chain. In gazing 
at it we feel as though a great void had been filled in 
our minds; our conceptions expand ; we become a part 
of what we behold! At our feet the floods of a thousand 
rivers are poured forth; the contents of vast inland 
seas. In its volume we conceive immensity—in its 
course, everlasting duration ; in its impetuosity, uncon- 
trollable power. These are the elements of its su- 


biimity. Its beauty is garlanded around in the varied; 


hues of the water, in the spray that ascends the sky, 
and in that unrivalled bow which forms a complete 
cincture round the unresting floods. 

The river scenery of the United States is a rich and 
boundless theme. The Hudson, for natural magnifi- 
cence, is unsurpassed. What can be more beautiful 
than the lake-like expanses of Tapaan and Haverstraw, 
as seen from the rich orchards of the surrounding hills ? 
What can be more imposing than the precipitous High- 
lands, whose dark foundations have been rent to make 
a passage for the mighty river? And ascending still, 
where can be found scenes more enchanting? The 
lofty Catskills stand afar off; the green hills gently 
rising from the flood, recede like steps, by which we 
may ascend to a great temple, whose pillars are those 
everlasting hills, and whose dome is the blue and 
boundless vault of heaven. The Rhine has its castled 
crags, its vine clad hills and ancient villages ; the Hud- 
son has its wooded mountains, its rugged precipices, its 
green undulating shores, and an unbounded capacity for 
improvement by art. Its shores are not besprinkled by 
venerable ruins, or the palaces of princes; but there 
are flourishing towns and neat villas, and the hand of 
taste has already been at work. Without any great 
stretch of the imagination, we may anticipate the time 
when the ample waters will reflect temple and town 
and dome in every variety of picturesqueness and mag- 
nificence. . 

In the Connecticut,we beholda river that differs widely 
from the Hudson. Its sources are amid the wild moun. 
tains of New-Hampshire; but it soon bréaks into a 
luxuriant valley, and flows for more than a hundred 
miles, sometimes beneath the shadow of wooded hills, 
and sometimes glancing through the green expanse of 
elm-besprinkled meadows. Whether we see it at Ha- 
verhill, Northampton or Hartford, it still possesses a 
gentle aspect; and the imagination can scarcely con- 
ceive Arcadian vales more lovely or more peaceful than 
the valley of the Connecticut. 

Nor ought the Ohio, the Potomac, the Susquehannah, 
with the tributaries, be forgotten in the rich list of 
American rivers. They are a glorious brotherhood ; 
but volumes would be insufficient for a description. 

In the forest scenery of the United States we have that 








which occupies a vast space, and is not the least re- 
markable ; being primitive, it differs widely from the 
European. Ina the American forest we find trees in 
every stage of growth and decay—the slender sapling 
rises in the shadow of the lofty tree, and the giant in 
his prime stands by the hoary patriarch of the wood— 
on the ground lie prostrate decaying ranks that once 
moved their verdant heads in the sun and wind. These 
are circumstances productive of great variety and pic- 
turesqueness. Green umbrageous masses; lofty and 
scathed trunks; contorted branches thrust athwart the 
sky ; the mouldering dead below, shrouded in moss of 
every hue and texture, form richer combinations than 
can be found in the trimmed and planted wood. Trees 
are like men, differing widely in character ; in shelter- 
ed spots, or under the influence of culture, they show 
few contrasting points; peculiarities are pruned and 
trained away until there is a general resemblance. But 
in exposed situations, wild and uncultivated, battling 
with the elements and with one another for the posses- 
sion of a morsel of soil, or a favoring rock to which 
they may cling—they exhibit striking peculiarities, and 
sometimes original grandeur. 

For variety, the American forest is unrivalled ; in 
some districts are found oaks, elms, birches, beeches, 
planes, hemlocks, and many other kinds of trees com- 
mingled, clothing the hills with every tint of green, and 
every variety of light and shade. There is a peculiari- 
ty observable in some mountainous districts, where 
trees of a genus band together ; there often may be 
seen a mountain whose foot is clothed with deciduous 
trees, while on its brow is a sable crown of pines; and 
sometimes dark belts of pine encircle a mountain hori- 
zontally ; or are stretched in well defined lines from the 
summit to the base. The nature of the soil, or the 
courses of rivulets, are the causes of this variety, and 
it is a beautiful instance of the exhaustlessness of na- 
ture ; often where we might expect unvarying mono- 
tony, we behold a charming diversity. Time will not 
permit me to speak of American trees individually ; 
but I must notice the elm, that paragon of beauty and 
shade; the maple, with its rainbow hues; and the 
hemlock, the sublime of trees, which rises from the 
gloom of the forest like a dark and ivy-mantled tower. 

There is one season when the American forest sur- 
passes all the world in gorgeousness—that is the au- 
tumnal ; then every hill and dale is riant in the luxury 
of color ; every hue is there from the liveliest green to 
the deepest purple, from the most golden yellow to the 
intensest crimson. The artist looks despairingly on the 
glowing landscape, and in the old world his truest imi- 
tations of the American forest, at this season, are called 
falsely bright, and scenes in Fairy Land. The sky will 
next demand our attention. The soul of all scenery, in 
it are the fountains of light and shade and color. 
Whatever expression the sky takes, the features of the 
landscape are affected in unison, whether it be the se- 
renity of the summer’s blue, or the dark tumult of the 
storm. It is the sky that makes the earth so lovely at 
sunrise, and so splendid at sunset. In the one it 
breathes over the earth the crystal-like ether, in the 
other the liquid gold. The climate of a great part of 
the United States is subject to great vicissitudes, and 
we complain ; but nature offers a compensation. These 
very vicissitudes are the abundant sources of beauty— 
as we have the temperature of every clime, so have we 
the skies ; we have the blue unsearchable depths of the 
northern sky ; we have the upheaped thunder-clouds 
of the torrid zone ; wehave the silver haze of England 
and the golden atmosphere of Italy. And if he who has 
travelled and observed the skies of other climes, will 
spend a few months on the banks of the Hudson, he 
must be constrained to acknowledge that for variety 
and magnificence, American skies are unsurpassed. 
Italian skies have been lauded by every tongue, and 
sung by every poet, and who will deny their wonderful 
beauty? At sunset the serene arch is filled with alchy- 
my that transmutes mountains, and streams, and tem- 
ples into living gold. But the American summer never 
passes without many sunsets that vie with the Italian, 
and many still more gorgeous, that seem peculiar to this 
clime. Look at the heavens when the thunder shower 
has passed, and the sun stoops below the western 
mountains—then the low purple clouds hang in festoons 
around the steeps—in the higher heaven are crimson 
bands interwoven with feathers of gold, fit for the wings 
of angels; and still above is spread that interminable field 
of ether, whose color is too beautiful to have a name. 

It is not in summer only that American skies are 
beautiful, for the winter evening often comes robed in 
purple and gold, and in the westering sun the iced 
groves glitter as beneath a shower of diamonds—and 
through the twilight heaven innumerable stars shine 
with a purer light than summer ever knows. 

I will now venture a few remarks on what has been 
considered a grand defect in American scenery—the 
want of associations such as arise amid the scenes of the 
old world. We have many spots as umbrageous as Val- 
lombrosa, and as picturesque as the solitudes of Vau- 
cluse ; but Milton and Petrarch have not hallowed them 
by their footsteps and immortal verse. He who stands 
on Mount Albano and looks down on ancient Rome has 
his mind peopied with the gigantic associations of the 
storied past ; but he who stands on the mounds of the 
west, the most venerable remains of American antiqui- 
ty, MAY experience the emotion of the sublime, but it is 
the sublimity of the shoreless ocean, unislanded by the 
recorded deeds of man. 

Yet American scenes are not destitute of historical 


and legendary associations ; the great struggle for free- 
dom has sanctified many a spot, and many a mountain 
stream and rock has its legend, worthy of poet’s pen or 
painter’s pencil. 

But American associations are not so much of the 
past as of the presentand the future. Seated on a plea- 
sant knoll, look down into the bosom of that secluded 
valley, begirt with wooded hills, through those ena- 
melled meadows and wide waving fields of grain—a sil- 
ver stream winds lingeringly along—here seeking the 
green shade of trees—there glancing in the sunshine ; 
on its banks are rural dwellings shaded by elms and 
garlanded by flowers ; from yonder dark mass of foli- 
age the village spire beams like a star. You see no 
ruined tower to tell of outrage, no gorgeous temple to 
tell of ostentation ; but freedom’s offspring—peace and 
security dwell there, the spirits of the scene. On the 
margin of that gentle river the village girls may ramble 
unmolested, and the glad school-boy, with hook and 
line, pass his bright holiday ; those neat dwellings, un- 
pretending to magnificence, are the abodes of plenty. 
And in looking over the UNcULTIVATED scene, the mind 
may travel far into futurity. Where the wolf roams, 
the plough shall glisten; on the gray crag shall rise 
temple and tower; mighty deeds shall be done in the 
yet pathless wilderness ; and poets yet unborn shall 
sanctify the soil. 

It was my intention to attempt a description of seve- 
ral districts remarkable for their picturesqueness ; but 
I fear to trespass much longer on your time and patience. 
Yet I cannot but express my sorrow that much of the 
beauty of our landscapes is quickly passing away: the 
ravages of the axe are daily increasing, and the most 
noble scenes are often laid desolate with a wantonness 
and barbarism scarcely credible in a people who call 
themselves civilized, The way-side is becoming shade- 
less, and another generation will behold spots now rife 
with beauty, bleak and bare. This is a regret rather 
than a complaint. I know, full well, that the forests 
must be felled for fuel and tillage, and that roads and 
canals must be constructed, but I contend that beauty 
should be of some value among us ; that where it is not 
NECESSARY to destroy a tree or a grove, the hand of the 
woodman should be checked, and even the considera- 
tion, which, alas, weighs too heavily with us, of a few 
paltry dollars, should be held as nought in comparison 
with the pure and lasting pleasure that we enjoy, or 
ought to enjoy, in the objects which are among the 
most beautiful creations of the Almighty. Among the 
inhabitants of this village, he must be dull indeed, who 
has not observed how, within the last ten years, the 
beauty of its environs has been shorn away; year by 
year the groves that adorned the banks of the Catskill 
wasted away; but in one year more fatal than the rest, 
the whole of that noble grove by Van Vechten’s mill, 
through which wound what is called the Snake Road, 
and at the same time the ancient grove of cedar, that 
shadowed the Indian burying-ground, were cut down. 
I speak of these in particular, because I know that 
many of you remember them well; they have contri- 
buted to your enjoyment as well as mine ; their shades 
were long the favorite walk and ride. After my return 
from Europe, I was proud to speak of that delightful 
spot, to walk there with my friends, and whenever op- 
portunity offered to take persons of taste to view it, 
and as we trod the velvet grass beneath those noble 
trees, and pointed out the distant mountains, and the 
quiet stream below, to say : This is a spot that in Eu- 
rope would be considered as one of the gems of the 
earth; it would be sought for by the lovers of the 
beautiful, and protected by law from desecration. But 
its beauty is gone, and that which a century cannot re- 
store is cut down ; what remains? Steep, arid banks, 
incapable of cultivation, and seamed by unsightly gul- 
lies, formed by the waters which find no resistance in 
the loamy soil. Where once was beauty, there is now 
barrenness. But I will now conclude, and in the hope 
that, though feebly urged, the importance of cultivating 
a taste for scenery will not be forgotten. Nature has 
spread for usa rich and delightful banquet—shall we 
turn away from it? We are still in Eden: the wall that 
shuts us out of the garden is our own ignorance and 
folly. We ought not to allow the poet’s words to be 
applicable to us: 

“Deep in rich pastures, do thy flocks complain? 

Not so; but to their master is denied 

To share the sweet serene.” 
May we at times turn from the ordinary pursuits of life 
to the pure enjoyment of rural nature ; which is in the 
soul like a fountain of cool waters to the way-worn 
traveller ; and let us 


**Learn - 
The laws by which the Eternal doth sublime 
And sanctify his works, that we may see 
The hidden glory veil 4 from vulgar eyes.”? 

(> We are sure our readers will feel indebted to us for de- 
voting so large a space to the beautiful Lecture of Mr. Core on 
American Scenery. The subject and the manner in which it is 
treated, are eminently worthy of their attention. Mr. Cole is 
well known in this country and in Europe as an artist of the 
highest rank; and he is, we believe, the first of his profession 
who has made —peneeeeiomne subservient to allegorical 
representations of human life, as in his Course of Empire. He 
has studied the — of his own country and of Europe, with 
all the enthusiasm which a love of the sublime and beautiful in 
nature can inspire, and he has transferred both to canvass with 
singular fidelity and effect. He has rendered his countrymen 
a valuable service in the literary performance, which we now 
present to our readers. They will learn from his lecture, that 
if a desire to enjoy the I and beauty of nature is to be 
gratified, there is no necessity for crossing the Atlantic, but 
that the richest sources of enjoyment may be found on our own 





free soil. J. A.D.) 
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SULPHUR. 


{Extract from a Lecture delivered before the Young Men’s As- 
sociation of the city of Albany, January 15, 1841, on the 
** History and Practical Uses of Minerals.’’} 


BY T. ROMEYN BECK. 





Su.puour is another mineral belonging the class (Com- 
bustibles) under consideration. And here allow me ear- 
ly to apprise you that the sulohur of commerce is gen- 
erally a prepared substance, aid not the native mineral; 
we can purchase it in two forms, denominated either 
roll brimstone or flowers of sulphur. In both, the mine- 
ral after being previously prepared, is subjected to heat. 
When melted and cast in wooden moulds or cylinders, 
it is called roll brimstone. When further purified by 
the ‘process called sublimation, it collects in the form 
of a light powder, and is then named flowers of sulphur. 

Sulphur, as a native product, often presents itself ir 
translucent, shining masses, of a yellow color, with a 
shade of green, more or less distinct. According to the 
situations in which it is found, it is denominated either 
native or volcanic. 

Native sulphur is almost always accompanied with 
one or more of the following minerals : gypsum or plas- 
ter of Paris, rock salt, mar! or clay and calcareous spar. 
Thus in Sicily, there occur horizontal beds of it, vary- 
ing from two feet to four yards in thickness, alternat- 
ing with beds of gypsum. In Spain, the same forma- 
tion is observed, while in some parts of South America 
sulphur mines are found in primitive rocks, as mica 
slate and porphyry. 

This form of the mineral is also found in crusts, or 
thin beds on the surface of the soil, near springs of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. The gas, which is copiously evol- 
ved from the bowels of the earth, becomes decomposed 
on exposure to the air and deposites its sulphur. Such 
a result may be observed at the Avon and Clifton Mine- 
ral Springs in the western part of our state. 

Volcanic sulphur, as its name implies, is found in the 
fissures and cavities of lava, near the craters of volca- 
noes, and by the heat of which it has been sublimed.— 
In Iceland, it occurs in large masses on the surface of 
the soil ; in the remarkable volcano, in the island of 
Hawai, described by our American Missionary, the 
Rev. Mr. Stewart, the cones produced by the constant 
rising of the lava, are incrusted with this substance.— 
Again, on this continent, it is found in the numerous 
craters that are observed in the Andes and in several 
of the West India Islands. In Gaudaloupe, sulphur sub- 
limes through the fissures of the voleanic rock. The 
heat indeed is so great, that water running on the sur- 
face, becomes boiling hot. But probably, the most re- 
markable deposit of this mineral occurs at the Solfa 
Terra, near Naples. This is a plain, the greatest di- 
ameter of which is about four hundred yards and it is 
surrounded on all sides by steep rocks. It appears in- 
deed to be the crater of an extinct volcano. The earth 
is warm and through its crevices, sulphur and other 
minerals are sublimed, and large masses of the former 
are frequently found attached to the sides of rocks. 

The uses of Sulphur are extensive and important. 
From it is made, by processes upon which I must not 
now dwell, sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, as it is com- 
monly called. This acid from its diversified uses in the 
arts of bleaching and calico printing, in the making of 
other acids, and inits application to metals, may justly 
be called the master acid. 

Sulphur in combination with salt petre and charcoal. is 
also employed to an immense extent, in the manufacture 
of gunpowder and fire works. And again, by applying 
a proper degree of heat, medallions may be obtained 
from it, or casts from metals. 

I have already mentioned that this substance is found 
in large quantities in Sicily and I may now add, that it 
is from that country, that the greater part of the com- 
mercial article has been obtained. Sicily was, in the 
days of Imperial Rome, the granary of the world, but 
the time of her wealth is gone by. Her wheat trade is 
destroyed, through the influence of a bad government 
on a degraded population, and the principal article that 
she now exports is the mineral under consideration. 
The preparation of it is a very simple affair. Large 
cauldrons are erected in an elevated mound of earth, 
and around the edge of each of these, large masses of 
sulphur are piled and gradually inclined, so as to meet 
ata point in the centre—thus forming a kind of con- 
ical cover over each cauldron. The space between these 
large masses are filled up with small lumps, and these 
again with the dust of the same material. A quantity 
of straw is then spread over the mound and set on fire— 
the fire soon extends to the interior, and the sulphur as 
it melts, flows down into the cauldron. After this pro- 
cess has continued for about eight hours, the melted 
sulphur is drawn out at an aperture in the lower part of 
the cauldron and received into wooden moulds, which 
have been previously moistened to prevent the sulphur 
from adhering to them. In about a quarter of an hour, 
it becomes solid and is then fit for exportation. In this 
state, it is called block sulphur. 

You can form some idea of the extent of the trade in 
this article, when I state, as taken from official docu- 
ments, that during the five years from 1820 to 1824, 
England imported annually from Sicily, the average 
amount of 7,080 tons. In 1825, the import duty was 
reduced from £15 to £10 per ton, in consequence of 
which the importation and consumption immediately 
increased, and during the subsequent years, (from 1825 





to 1834, inclusive,) the latter averaged annually 15,140 
tons, or double the quantity consumed during the pre- 
vious period. From 1835 to 1838, inclusive, the annu- 
al consumption again increased, and now averaged 32,- 
000 tons. 

France also took large quantities. Her importations 
indeed, largely exceeded her consumption, and in this 
way she was enabled to supply other countries. Much 
of the sulphur coming into the United States is shipped 
at the French portson the Mediterranean. In 1838, the 
total quantity imported into France, was 40,618 tons, 
of which 18,207 were taken for consumption, and there 
was on bond on the 3ist of December, 1838, in that 
country, an accumulated stock of 27, 495 tons. 

The whole amount manufactured in Sicily has also 
been well ascertained. During the six years from 1833 
to 1838, inclusive; the average annual produce was 
about 57,000 tons, of which England took 49 per cent, 
France 43 per cent, and the remaining 8 per cent was 
distributed to other countries. The following table 
shows the annual quantity exported. 


Years. To G. Britain. France. Malta. Other countries, Total. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1833, 9,932, 15,477, oseeee 2,726 38,136 
1834, 26,324, 22,832,  s++eee 2,874 62,047 
1835, 25,060, 19,971, «+008 5,874 50,905 
1836, 35,200, 24,937, «seer 6,659 65,798 
1837, 32,934, 20,237,  serere 6,716 68,738 
1838, 28,872, 36,161, 9,221 3,559 77,814 


While the commerce of Sicily was thus flourishing, 
the produce and export rapidly increasing, and while 
English capital was introduced, to facilitate the work- 
ing of the mines by steam power—a sudden fall of price 
occurred in consequence of too great production and an 
over-stocked state of the market. The Government 
was urged to do something to raise the price and con- 
tinue the profits. Certain interested individuals took 
advantage of the excitement and presented diverse plans 
for securing a monopoly of the article, all grounded on 
the idea that this island could alone produce sulphur, 
and hence that it would be best to manufacture but lit- 
tle, and obtain for it a great deal of money. By bribes, 
by offers to make roads, and by numerous other promi- 
ses, a French company succeeded in procuring a char- 
ter, and it was ordered by the Sicilian Government that 
the anntial exportation should be limited to 46,000 tons, 
(600,000 cantars, 13 cantars to a ton.)—an amount 
less than the average consumption of England and 
France for the preceding five years, and wholly inade- 
quate to meet the growing demand of these and other 
countries. 

The effects of this step on England were highly inju- 
rious. Several British houses in Naples and Sicily had 
contracted to furnish large quantities, and they were 
now unable to complete even a portion of their engage- 
ments, except at ruinous prices. Others who were em- 
ployed in draining several sulphur mines with the steam- 
engine, were obliged to desist, and sell at a great loss 
their machinery to the monopolists. The Britsh Go- 
vernment, at first by remonstrances and finally by hos- 
tile demonstrations, endeavored to restore the trade to 
its wonted course, while the King of France acting as a 
mediator, obtained an engagement from the King of 
Naples to remove the monopoly. I cannot ascertain 
that even up to the present time, the matter has been 
satisfactorily settled. 

But there is little hazard in predicting, that the trade 
to Sicily is seriously and permanently injured. Alrea- 
dy, during the monopoly, a vessel was sent to Iceland, 
and the cargo thus obtained, brought a remunerating 
price. The danger to established manufactures, exhibit- 
ed in this proceeding, has also led to further investiga- 
tion, and to the application of the knowledge which 
chemistry had years before tendered, viz: that in almost 
every country in the world of any magnitude, sulphur 
can be obtained on an emergency, in sufficient quantity 
from its native sulphurets. The product will not be as 
pure, but it will answer for many purposes. The sul- 
phurets of iron, and of copper, are even now profitably 
employed in Saxony and Bohemia. 

Note. I have endeavored, with but trifling success, 
to obtain a statement of the quantity and value of the 
sulphur annually imported into the United States. The 
former is not stated in any of the documents to which 
I have had aceess. The value is thus given: 








Year ending Value. | Year ending Value. 
Sept. 30, 1824, «-+++++- $6,925 | Sept. 30, 1932,----+ +++ 

Sept. 30, 1825, -------- 26,667 | Sept. 30, 1833,------+-- 21,160 
Sept. 30, 1826,--------- 46,077 | Sept. 30, 1834,--------- 55,876 
Sept. 30, 1827,-+-+++++ 36,511 | Sept. 30, 1835,----++-+- 167,155 
Sept. 30, 1829,---+---+- 29,484 | Sept. 80, 1836,--++++++- 130,017 
Sept. 30, 1829,---+-++-- 14,425 | Sept. 30, 1837,--+-++++- 69,321 
Sept. 30, 1830,-+-++++-+ 17,240 | Sept. 30, 1838,-+--- +++ 42,214 
Sept. 30, 1831,----+--+- 36,634 | Sept. 30, 1839,--------- 101,164 





The greater part is imported from Italy and Malta— 
from the French ports on the Mediterranean, and from 
Trieste. Occasionally a small quantity comes from the 
West Indies or Mexico. 


WOOD PAVING. 


Woop paving has been brought already to a high de- 
gree of perfection in London. It has been partially in- 
troduced in several of the large cities of this country. 
The latest improvement in the English metropolis, is 
Geary’s patent, which embraces 20 differently formed 
blocks, for paving streets, rail-ways, &c. The form 
designated as ‘‘ the bevel shoulder block,’’ is said to be 
superior to all others, and to possess all the advantages 
of the most successful specimens of paving, without the 
objections of pinning. 








YOUNG MENS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY AMOS DEAN 





One of the principal objects contemplated in the 
formation of the State Association was to arrive at 
greater perfection in the organization of the diffe- 
rent associations that aid in composing it, and also the 
establishment of new ones. The principle of asso- 
ciate action, it was thought, would be much better 
understood, and rendered of easier application by 
throwing upon it all the light which experience could 
furnish. ‘In the novel use of that principle which is 
here sought to be made, it is the safest and therefore 
the best course to temper as far as is practicable, 
the ‘‘untried’’ of the future with whatever of benefit 
can be derived from the results of past experience. 
The associations now in being, have organized and 
proceeded thus far according to the best lights they 
could procure, which, from the nature of the case, 
must have been very imperfect. With the view of 
procuring for available purposes, as much informa- 
tion on this subject as possible, the President or Sec- 
retary of each Lyceum or Association now in ope- 
ration, is requested, as soon as convenience will per- 
mit, to transmit to the Editors of the Northern Light 
all the interesting statistics of the institution to which 
he belongs. This should embrace the following par- 
ticulars : 

1. The time of its organization. 

2. The number concerned in its organization. 

3. In what manner it is organized, embracing 

Its officers, and their powers and duties. 

Its objects. 

Its departments ; such as Library, Newspaper, 

Periodical, Philosophical Apparatus or collection 

of Specimens, Lecture, Debating Society, &c. 

4. How these respective departments are organized, 
or in what manner their interests are provided for. 

5. Number of volumes composing Library, and their 
value. Number of Newspapers. Numberof Pe- 
riodicals. Value of Philosophical or other appa- 
ratus. Lectures, how frequent. When and how 
obtained. Debating Society ; how organized, and 
how connected with the association. 

6. The means by which the institution is sustained. 
What the initiation fee, and annual or quarterly pay- 
ment, or by what other means funds are realized. 

7. Whether incorporated or not, and if incorporat- 
ed, when. 

8. What on an average have been its receipts and 
expenditures ; what its receipts have been derived 
from, and for what purposes its expenditures have 
been made. 

9. What is the present number of members, and 
what the condition of the association. 

10. Any peculiarities connected with it, or any pe- 
culiar effects that have resulted from its establish- 
ment, or any particularly good result derived from 
any one department or feature of it, or any infor- 
mation generally in relation to it, that may be 
deemed of interest or importance. 

This call, we are aware if complied with, will de- 
volve some amount of labor upon whomsoever has the 
kindness to furnish it; yet we feel confident that the 
same spirit that originated these institutions, will 
cheerfully contribute all in its power to multiply, 
extend and perfect them. 

{iSlIf those, who have the kindness to furnish the 
desired information, do not possess the franking pri- 
vilege, they are requested to send their communica- 
tions to us by private hand, as it must be obvious that 
a considerable number of such communications 
would, if sent by mail, subject us toa heavy charge 
for postage. 


wo ho 


EDMUND SPENSER. 


BY JOHN A. DIX. 





Spenser, like Sir Henry Wotton, of whom we gave a 
brief account in our last, was one of that brilliant con- 
stellation of talent and genius, which distinguished the 
reign of Elizabeth in England. He was of the ancient 
family of the Spensers of Northamptonshire, and was 
born in London, in 1553. In 1576 he graduated at Cam- 
bridge, having been admitted as a sizar at Pembroke. 
Hall, seven years before. During his collegiate course in 
which he distinguished himself by his poetical talent, he 
became acquainted with the celebrated Gabriel Har. 
vey, whose friendship he enjoyed for a long period of 
years. The early part of his life, (and the same re- 
mark is applicable to its close.) was clouded by disap- 
pointment, penury and want. Soon after he graduated, 
he became attached to a young lady in the north of Eng- 
land, and made her the subject of his poetical effusions. 
But his addresses were rejected, and he fell into a state 
of despondency, inaction and poverty, from which he 
was rescued by his friend Harvey, who allured him to 
London and procured for him the patronage of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, himself a poet, and the pride of the age in 
which he lived. Through Sidney’s influence, Elizabeth 
it is said, conferred on Spenser, the dignity of Poet Lau- 
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reate, but it has been denied that the title was ever for- 
mally conferred on him, though he certainly bore it ata 
subsequent period. Stillit brought with it no alleviation 
of his pecuniary wants, and his success was greatly preju- 
diced by the frowns of Lord Burleigh, whose disfavor he 
unfortunately incurred. Butnotwithstanding the hostility 
of Elizabeth’s first minister, he was appointed in 1580, 
through the active friendship and exertions of Sidney, 
Secretary to Lord Grey, Deputy or Viceroy of Ireland. 
It was about this period that a Spanish and Italian force 
of 700 men under the command of General San Josepho 
was sent.into Ireland by Philp of Spain. They were 
joined by a body of Irish insurgents, and built a fort 
in Kerry, but being beseiged by the Ea rl of Ormond, Pre- 
sident of Ulster and Lord Grey the Deputy, they sur- 
rendered at discretion, together with about 1500 Irish- 
men, and were al! inhumanly massacred. This act of 
barbarity gave great offence to Elizabeth, and Lord Grey 
was notlong after recalled. But to Spenser, who had 
discharged his duties with fidelity and zeal, she made a 
donation of land in the county of Cork, belonging to the 
forfeited estate of the Earl of Desmond, by whom the in- 
surrection put down by Grey had been excited. He re- 
tired to this estate in 1786, and fixed his residence at Kil- 
colman, devoting his time to literary pursuits. To this 
retirement he was the more inclined by the sorrow into 
which he was plunged by the death of his noble friend, 
Sir Philip Sidney, who fell gallantly fighting at the head 
of his troops before Zutphen, in 1586, signalizing his last 
hour by an example of the humanity and generous dis- 
interestedness, which were the constant companions of 
his life.* During Spenser,s residence at Kilcolman, he 
was visited by the Earl of Essex, and it was at his 
instance that he wrote his principal poetical work, the 
Fairy Queen. The three first books were published in 
London in 1590, and presented to the Queen, from whom 
he received a pension of £50. The next six years he 
passed on his Irish estate. During this time he wrote 
several poems, andcompleted the fourth, fifth and six 
books of the Fairy Queen, which he published in 1596, 
in London. He also wrote a *‘ View of the Condition 
of Ireland,”—a task which his station as Clerk of the 
Council of the Province of Munster enabled him to per- 
form with great ability andintelligence. In 1597 he re- 
turned to Ireland, and soon afterwards the rebellion of 
Hugh O’ Neale, Earl of Tyrone, or Tyrone’s rebellion as 
it is commonly denominated, broke out. The progress 
and issue of this rebellion and the ill success of the Earl 
of Essex, who was sent by Elizabeth to suppress it, are 
well known to the readers of English history. To 
Spenser it brought calamities the most heart rending. 
His estate became exposed to the incursions of the re- 
bels, and he himself was compelled to flee with his fa- 
mily in the utmost haste to escape their fury. His 
house was burned to the ground, and when too late, it 
was ascertained that one of his children had been left 
amid the general confusion to perish in the flames. He 
arrived in London heart-broken and desponding, and in 
1599 died in an obseure lodging in that city, neglected 
and in want of the common comforts of life. By one 
of those freaks of fortune, in which human life abounds, 
the friendship which neglected to extend to him the charity 
necessary to rescue him from an untimely end, honored 
him with a magnificent funeral in Westminster Abbey. 

Spenser’s genius was of the highest order. He is 
denominated by Hume “the finest English writer of 
his age;’’? and some of the first English poets avow, 
that they took him for their model. His poetry is full 
of imagination, his versification “harmonious, and his 
language fluent and graceful. Yet his poetical writings, 
with all their beauties, are little read or known. 

Spenser and Wotton were cotemporaries. Yet if the 
following specimens of the poetry of the former are 
compared with those of the latter, which we gave in 
our first number, it will be quite apparent that Spen- 
ser’s style differs much more than Wotton’s from that 
of the present day. Inieed, it so abounds in obsolete 
words, that many English writers pronounce it to be 
more ancient than the age in which he wrote. 

SONNET. 

Ye tradeful merchants! that with weary toil 

Do seek most precious thing to make your gain, 
And both the Indies of their treasures spoil ; 

What needeth vou to seek so far in vain ? 
For lo! my love doth in herself contain 

All this world’s riches that may far be found ; 
If sapphires, lo! her eyes be sapphires plain; 

If rubies, lo! her lips be rubies found ; 
If pearls, her teeth be pearls, both pure and round ; 

If ivory, her forehead ivory ween; 
If sold, her locks are finest gold on grouud ; 

If silver, her fair hands are silver sheen: 
But that which fairest is, but few behold, 

Her mind, adorned with virtues manifold. 


THE REVIEW OF THE TIMES AND SEASONS. 
[From the Fairy Queen.) 
And after these there came the Day and Night, 
Riding together, both with equal pace: 
The one on a Palfrey black, the other white ; 
But Night had covered her uncomely face 
With a black veil and held in hand a mace, 
On top whereof the Moon and Stars were pight 
And sleep and darkness round about did trace ; 
Sut Day did bear upon his Sceptre's height 
The goodly Sun encompassed all with beames light. 

* “After this last action,” says Hume, ‘while he was ly- 
ing on the field mangled with wounds, a bottle of water was 
brought to him to relieve his thirst; but observing a soldier 
near him in a like miserable condition, he said, This man’s neces- 
sity is greater than mine, anc resigned to him the bottle of water.’ 





And after all came Life, and lastly Death; 
Death with most grim and grisly visage seen, 
Yet is he poe but parting of the breath, 


Nor ought to see, but like a shade to ween, 
Unbodyed, unsoul'd, unheard, unseen ; 
But Life was like a fair young lusty boy, 
Such as they feign Dan Cupid to have been, 
Full of delighttui health and lively joy, 
i with flowers and wings of gold fit toemploy. 


Deck'd a 


Eftsoones they heard a most delicious sound 
Of all that might delight a daintie eare, 
Such as att once might not on living ground, 
Save in this Paradise be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight, which did it heare, 
To read what manner musicke that might bee ; 
For all that pleasing is to living eare 
Was there consorted in one harmonee ; 
Birdes, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 


The joyful birdes, shrouded in chearful shade, 

Their noies unto the voice attempered sweet ; 
The angelicall soft trembling voices made 

To th’ instruments divine respondence meet; 
The silver-souading instruments did meet 

With the base murmure of the waters fall ; 
The waters fal] with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered 10 all. 





METHOD OF LIGHTING THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 
LONDON.—THE BUDE LIGHT. 


BY T. ROMEYN BECK. 


Our readers are probably aware, that the meetings 
of this legislative body are principally held in the eve- 
ning and night. It consequently becomes of importance 
to devise proper means for the diffusion of light through- 
out a chamber in which frequently several hundred 
persons are congregated. It was the practice formerly 
to use wax candles, and of these two hundred and forty 
were every evening dispersed about in various parts. 
This mode of lighting has been truly characterized by 
Sir David Brewster, ‘‘ as most absurd, and such as no 
person at all acquainted with the physiological action 
of light on the retina and the principles of its distribu- 
tion, could have adopted.” The next improvement 
was the introduction of the ‘‘ Drummond Light,” so 
called because it was employed by Lieut. Drummond 
in the Trigonometrical Survey of Ireland. It is pro- 
duced by the combustion of the two gases—oxygen 
and hydrogen—contained in separate reservoirs, and 
only allowed to unite at the termination of a fine tube. 
If this flame be directed on small balls of lime or chalk, 
it produces a most intense and brilliant light. It was 
proposed to adapt this for light-house illumination, and 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, an English chemist, was se- 
lected as the experimenter. In the course of his en- 
gagement, he discovered the light now to be noticed, 
and which is called the ‘“‘ Bude Light,” from the name 
of his residence in Cornwall. 

This light is produced by introducing oxygen gas in- 
to the interior of the flame of a lamp. An ordinary 
flame is hollow, the exterior part only being ignited by 
the atmospheric air surrounding it, while the interior 
contains the vapor of the oil, and carburetted hydrogen. 
In the Bude Light, a small tube, conveying oxygen, is 
introduced into the heart of the flame. The immediate 
effect is greatly to increase the intensity of the light. 

The apparatus for supplying the oxygen is placed in 
a vault below. Two iron retorts, in which a certain 
portion of the black oxide of manganese has been placed, 
are built over a furnace—and on the application of heat, 
the oxygen is given out. This is led away by pipes, 
into a gazometer, and from the gazometer, small pipes 
proceed to the burners in the House, each conducting a 
stream of oxygen into the heart of the flame. The light 
thus produced, though intense in brilliancy, is softened 
by the intervention of ground glass. Two large lustres 
pendant from the central part of the roof are sufficient 
to light the apartment. 

Many advantages ‘attend this mode of illumination. 
As oxygen nourishes the flame, and is obtained from 
without, in the manner already described, a compara- 
tively small quantity of atmospheric air is abstracted 
or consumed—and hence one source at least of deterio- 
ration is removed. 

It is cheaper by two-thirds than the wax candle plan 
of illumination—while it is conceded by all who view it, 
toafford a better light for the eyes than any before in use. 


IRON STEAMERS. 


Tue introduction of iron vessels is of very recent ori- 
gin; but the number and magnitude of them already in 
operation, afford a striking illustration of English skill 
and enterprise. We have before us, in the American 
Eclectic, descriptions of thirteen of these iron vessels, 
two of which are war steamers. Of these, the Peru, of 
700 tons, is in the service of the Pacific steam-navigation 
company: the Strombili, for service in the Indian seas: 
the Courier, to navigate the Elbe; three for the Niger 
expedition: the Nemesis, of 650 tons, the first iron steam- 
er that ever rounded the Cape of Good Hope: and, more 
than all, the Mammoth, building by the great western 
ship company, with an actual tonnage exceeding 3,600 
tons, or 600 tons more than any ship ever built, with en- 
gines of 1,000 horse power, a vast spread of canvass, a 
capacity to carry coals for her outward and homeward 
voyage, ani with the confident expectation of reducing 
the average voyage across the Atlantic to ten days! 








General Intelligence. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 


THE uncertainty of the tenure by which all hu- 
man possessions are held, has hever been more strong- 
ly exemplified than in the death of General Harrison, 
at Washington, after a brief illness, on the 4th of 
April—just one month after his inauguration as Pre- 
sident of the United States. Elevated to the highest 
dignity of the Republic, surrounded by congratulat- 
ing friends, and just entering upon the discharge of 
the duties to which he had been called by his coun- 
trymen—he was summoned to lay down the honors 
and responsibilities of office, and to appear before 
that Tribunal, in the presence of which all human 
distinctions sink to the same common level. This 
unexpected and painful event has every where been 
commemmorated by the strongest demonstrations of 
sorrow. Inthese testimonials, allconcurred. Party 
divisions were laid aside. The asperities of feeling 
engendered by a political contest, angry and fierce 
beyond example, were forgotten. Multitudes, who 
had recently met in hostility on the arena of political 
strife, now met in harmony to pay a final uibute of re- 
spect to him under whose name one of the great con- 
tending parties had so lately been marshaled for con- 
flict. Sucha spectacle, though it may excite no sur- 
prise, is highly honorable to the character of the Ame- 
rican people, as denoting a just self-respect and a pro- 
per tone of feeling. But there is a political moral in 
it, which will not be lost on ourselves or others. It 
shows that our party conflicts, however warmly con- 
tested, bring with them no alienation of feeling among 
the great mass of our countrymen—that on occasions 
of national interest, the American people act as one 
man, laying aside political animosity, and unitin 
with cordiality in whatever is due to themselves an 
to the honor of the Republic. J. A. D. 








[We have received the two following communica- 
tions from correspondents on the subject of the pend- 
ing hostilities between England and China. As they 
take different views of a very interesting subject, we 
believe we cannot render a more acceptable service 
to our readers than by inserting them both. J. A. D.] 


CHINA. 
BY JAMES TAYLOR. 


Tue following thoughts on the subject of the existing 
dispute between England and China, sometimes desig- 
nated the ‘‘ Opium question,’’ are considered pertinent 
andjust. This isa subject little understood; often much 
misrepresented; and, as involving results affecting the in- 
terests of many millions of our race, is deemed deserv- 
ing of careful examination. 

Opium is the inspissated juice of the white poppy— 
Papaver somniferum:—the poppy is cultivated, and the 
opium prepared extensively in the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar and Malwa, in Hindoostan. The English East 
India Company exercise the right of preémption over 
the manufactured product, and dispose of the same at 
enhanced rates, to the merchants and capitalists of In- 
dia. The direct interest of the English East India Com- 
pany in the opium trade ceases at this point. 

The opium is then shipped to Canton, in China; in 
which market it has been a prominent article of com- 
merce for more thana hundred years. Inthe early stage 
of its introduction into China, it was imported chiefly 
from Turkey. Up 'o the year 1796, opium was admit- 
ted into China on payment of a certain duty; from that 
time, with occasional brief intermissions, it has been 
prohibited or contraband. But at no period had the 
trade in opium ceased, until March, 1°39, when Com- 
missioner Lin reached Canton: on the contrary, it had 
greatly increased. In 1796, 4000 chests of opium suf- 
ficed to glut the market; in 1837, 30,000 chests each 
weighing two maunds, or 149} lbs., are said to have 
been imported into China, valued at seventeen millions 
of dollars! and this enormous, illicit traffic was conduct- 
ed by a few English, American and Parsee merchants, 
with facility and comparative security; through the con- 
nivance, countenance and encouragement of the Chinese 
authorities at Canton—who collusively violated their 
duty, and sanctioned the trade. 

For many years the opium receiving ships lay at 
Whampoa; latterly the entrepét for that drug has been 
at Lintin or Hong-Kong. Whampoa is the anchoring 
ground of the shipping frequenting the port of Canton; 
it is about twelve miles from that city: the American 
ships generally are moored in a bend of the river to the 
northward, nearest to Canton—while the British India- 
men and country ships lie immediately southward; and 
the writer of this article has witnessed the grand and 
imposing spectacle of a fleet at anchor in Whampoa 
Reach, consisting of from fifty to sixty of the largest 
and finest merchantmen that ever floated, under the 
flags of the great commercial nations of the world. 
Many of the British Indiamen were armed with up- 
wards of thirty long twenty-four pounders, with con- 
plements of one hundred and fifty men, and carrying 
more than two thousand tons of cargo, and several of 
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the country ships discharged at a load, seven thousand 
bales of cotton from Bombay, averaging 300 lbs. to the 
bale. 

Lintin and Hong-Kong are bays among the islands 
of similar name, which form the entrance of the river 
of the North: this river flows past the city of Canton, 
through the Bogue, a narrow channel protected by for- 
tifications on each side—sometimes called the Bocca 
Tigris, or Tiger’s mouth, about sixty miles from Can- 
ton; and about twenty miles further to the south disem- 
bogues into the ocean. At Canton the river is about 
the same width as the Hudson river at Albany. 

The manner of conducting the opium trade at Wham- 
poa, was as follows: the parties who purchased the opi- 
um having paid for it in specie, at Canton, received an 
order on the officer commanding the receiving ship for 
its delivery, and having previously arranged the affair 
with the Mandarins presiding over the department of 
revenue, the custom-house boat, which on all other oc- 
casions was moored to the stern of the receiving ship, 
for the purpose of surveillance, had directions to with- 
draw; and, under cover of night, the opium was re- 
moved from the ship, taken out of the chests, put into 
bags, and carried away for consumption. 

The English East India Company have not since the 
year 1796 had any dealings in opium; nor have they ever 
been engaged in any illicit trade in China. 

In the year 1807, it having been discovered that some’ 
of the junior members of the Company’s factory at 
Canton, had heen engaged as private individuals, in the 
opium agency; they were peremptorily required to 
abandon the business or resign; and in 1809 a regula- 
tion was adopted prohibiting any member of the facto- 
ry at Canton from embarking in any private trade what- 
ever. After the functions of the English East India 
Company, as chartered monopolists ceased, and the su- 
pervision of the trade from England passed under the 
special charge of Government superintendents, both 
Lord Napier and Captain Elliot solemnly and repeated- 
ly avowed their hostility to the opium trade, and exerted 
themselves to suppress it. And Lord Palmerston, ina 
despatch dated 15th June, 1838, addressed to Captain 
Elliot, expressly says—‘‘ with respect to the smuggling 
trade in opium, which forms the subject of your des- 
patches of the 15th and 19th of November, and 7th De- 
cember, 1837, I have to state that Her Majesty’s go- 
vernment cannot interfere for the purpose of enabling 
British subjects to violate the laws of the country to 
which they trade. Any loss, therefore, which such per- 
sons may suffer in consequence of the more effectual 
exercise of the Chinese laws on this subject, must be 
borne by the parties who have brought that loss on them- 
selves, by their own acts.’ It is thus seen that the 
British people or government, are not legally amenable 
for the evils of the opium trade, and if morally so— 
then not more so than the American people or govern- 
ment; for about one-tenth part of the whole opium 
trade was managed by American agents residing at Can- 
ton. And if this ‘‘ question” is to be solved on the 
principles of abstract Christian ethics, it might be difli- 
cult to determine which is the more culpable—the Eng- 
lish East India Company, for permitting the cultivation 
of the poppy in Hindoostan, and thus remotely conduc- 
ing to demoralization, penury and death in China; or the 
American government, for tolerating the annual distil- 
lation of tens of millions of gallons of ardent spirits; 
the inordinate use of which is productive of equally de- 
leterious and fatal results at home. 

Early in March, 1839, the Celestial Conncil of Four 
assembled in Pekin, to determine on final measures in 
regard to the trade inopium. In their deliberations, it 
is understood, they were as much influenced by the con- 
sideration of the supposed detriment to the state, from 
the increased exportation of sycee silver, or bullion, in 
consequence of the magnitude of the importaton of opi- 
um, and the adverse balance of trade, as by the appre- 
hension of detriment to the people from the inordinate 
use of the drug. In this Council. at so late a period 
as March, 1839, it was solemnly proposed to legalize 
the trade in opium, by admitting it on payment of a du- 
ty, as prior to 1796. Other counsel prevailed, and Com- 
missioner Lin was deputed to proceed to Canton, in- 
vested with plenary authority, and directed to put a 
stop to the opium trade forever, at all hazards. On 
the 18th March, the High Commissioner arrived at Can- 
ton, and promptly carried into execution most strenuous 
and summary measures, in accomplishment of the Im- 
perial commands. 

And it is the nature and manner of these strenuous 
and summary measures which constitute the gist and 
point of the whole ‘‘ question;” as it never has been 
contended in any quarter, that the Chinese have not the 
right to prohibit the importation of any commodity 
whatever. I regret that the space necessarily allotted 
to this communication will prevent me from stating in 
detail, the very extraordinary acts of this Imperial le- 
gate and despot. Although all the dates and facts are 
before me, I can merely epitomize—that on the day of 
his arrival in Canton he issued an edict demanding the 
immediate and unconditional surrender of all the opium 
under the control of the foreigners of every nalion re- 
siding at Canton; ‘‘a single atom,” says the edict, 
‘* must not be kept back, and bonds must be given that 
the ships hereafter to arrive, shall never, to all eterni- 
ty, dare to bring any opium, and this under penalty of 
the confiscation of the ship or ships, and the death of 
all on board.” 

The next day all foreign residents were forbidden to 
leave Canton, under penalty of incarceration. 
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On the 23d March, Capt. Elliot published a notice, 
addressed to British subjects, stating that he was about 
to demand passports for all British subjects to depart 
from Canton, and requesting them to make immediate 
preparation for transferring their property to the ship- 
ping at Whampoa. 

On the evening of that day the native servants were 
ordered by Lin to leave the foreign factories ; and the 
Chinese were forbidden to furnish any supplies of water 
or provisions of any kind : and the gates of the facto- 
ries, and the doors of the British consulate, were block- 
ed up, and. guarded by an armed host of laborers, sol- 
diers, and police men; and all communication with the 
foreign residents cut off. 

On the 25th March, a proclamation was issued by 
High Commissioner Lin, again demanding the imme- 
diate delivery of the opium, under penalty of death ; 
and on the 27th, Capt. Elliot protested against the du- 
resse in which he and nearly one hundred and eighty 
British subjects were held ; as he said, ‘‘ without sup- 
plies of food, deprived of our servants, cut off from all 
communication with our respective countries, and con- 
strained by paramount motives affecting the safety and 
well-being of the lives and liberties of all the foreigners 
then present in Canton,’’ compelled to yield to the 
threats of an overwhelming extraneous power,—he cal- 
led upon all British subjects then in Canton to “‘ surren- 
der to him, to be delivered to the government of China, 
all the opium under their respective control.” 

This requisition was complied with, and 20,287 chests 

were offered up ; of which about 1,200 were surrender- 
ed by American agents, as being the property of Bri- 
tish capitalists. The surrender was completed on the 
2ist May ; for the greater part was on board the receiv- 
ing ships at Hong-kong and Tong-koo, in the ‘‘ ouler 
seas,’ remote from the port of Canton; and then, and 
not till then, the foreigners were restored to their liber- 
ty. 
"me the 21st May, an authoritative edict issued from 
the Imperial Commissioner, his Highness Lin, ad- 
dressed to the British Superintendent, the American 
Consul, and the Consul of the King of Holland, declar- 
ing that the ships and crews of all nations henceforward 
arriving in China, should be liable to the penalty of 
confiscation and death, upon the determination of the 
Chinese authorities that they had opium on board ; and 
ordering all who did not promptly enter into the ‘‘ re- 
quired bonds” to that effect, to depart from Canton.— 
On the 24th May, Capt. Ellict, and all the proscribed 
British subjects left Canton. And here may I be per- 
mitted to ask—where is the high-minded merchant to 
be found who would jeopard the lives of confiding ma- 
riners, by incurring such responsibility ? 

In addition to such aggravated and oppressive con- 
straint and exaction, frequent attempts were subsequent- 
ly made to burn the British shipping, by means of fire 
ships ; the springs of water were poisoned ; blood shed ; 
and lives sacrifice¢. Now do such proceedings constitute 
a legitimate and justifiable mode of enforcing the reve- 
nue laws of China? Are such acts of severity and co- 
ercion compatible with the laws and usages of civilized 
nations? Do they not, on the contrary, constitute a 
flagrant and unmitigated national insult; transforming 
a quarrel with the smugglers in opium into a quarrel 
with the British nation? It is in vain to maintain that 
the Chinese are not civilized ; and therefore not ame- 
nable to the requirements of international law and com- 
ity ; all history and experience would nullify such po- 
sition. But admit this untenable assumption—what is 
the consequence? Then, as barbarians, they should be 
punished, as we avenge wrongs inflicted Py the blood- 
thirsty and avaricious Malays,—by burning their towns 
and desolating their country! and that too, without ne- 
gotiation, or previous warning! The surrender of the 
opium was considered by Capt. Elliot, as a ransom for 
the lives of the hundred and eighty British subjects then 
under his charge ; of whom from fifty to sixty were sea- 
men, thirty Parsees, and the rest Britons. The whole 
number of imprisoned foreigners, including about thirty 
Americans, was two hundred and thirty. 

But to place this ‘‘ question” in a striking and fami- 
liar point of view : it is well known that an illicit trade 
in tobacco has for many years been carried on frorn the 
port of New-York to England and Ireland ; even the 
regular packet ships and steamers have been occasion- 
ally seized for having smuggled tobacco on board. 
Should the British government issue an order in council 
directing that our minister, Mr. Stevenson, sh@uld be 
shut up in his mansion, and all the American mer- 
chants in London and Liverpool incarcerated, deprived 
of every means of subsistence, excepting such pittance 
as might be doled to them by their ob lurate oppressors, 
until they not only surrendered all the tobacco under 
their control, but entered into bonds for themselves and 
their countrymen that the ‘‘ ships hereafter to arrive”’ 
from America shoul! not elandestinely carry tohacco to 
England “to all eternity,” under penalty of confisca- 
tion and death of all on boaril, upon the determination 
of the English authorities,—should we hesitate a mo- 
ment in considering such an outrage tantamount to an 
act of war? An yet the British government have not 
declared, or waged, war against China. They have, 
as I think, magnanimously avoiled that resort: con- 
scious of their power, and confident of success, they have 
been contented to expedite an imposing fleet and army 
of demonstration. to demand indemnity for the pastan1 
security for the future ; and to enforce reparation and 
redress. They have not destroyed the great cities on 
the sea coast of China, nor ravished their shores ; they 








could easily have demolished the forts at the Bogue, 
razed Canton to the ground, burned Nankin, and taken 
possession of Pekin ; but they have preferred to ac 
complish their object in a more rational manner— by 
negotiation ;—and they will triumph in the end. They 
will succeed in dictating a treaty of amity and com- 
merce, which will eventuate in good to all, by per 
manent, facile, safe, and enlarged intercourse wit 
that remarkable and exclusive people ; and in the ad 
vantages of which we shall hereafter amply participate, 
Great Britain is, in fact, now fighting our battles, and 
those of civilization and christianity ; and, in the eye 
of reason and religion, may be viewed as an instrument 
in the hands of an All-wise and Beneficent Providence 
for the ultimate dispensation of benefits and blessings 
to a people constituting the third part of the human 
race. 

England will succeed in this contest with China ; al- 
though the rupture may be protracted, and a resort to 
force may be required, she MusT succEED—cost what it 
may ; her extensive and magnificent possessions in Asia 
are hers only by the frail tenure of opinion :—failure in 
China would be fatal to her power in Hindoostan. 

In the next number of the ‘‘ Northern Licht,” I shall 
have the pleasure to offer a brief notice of the present 
condition and resources of China, and the British em- 
pire in the east. 


CHINA AND ENGLAND 


BY EDWIN CROSWELL. 











For more than two years, therelations between China 
and England have occupied much of the publicattention. 
The assumed Mistress of the Sea, the first among the 
civilized kingdoms of the world, is at war with the mest 
remarkable of the eastern nations, and until now, main- 


taining relations of undisturbed amity with the European 
world, by a cautious avoidance, from the most ancient 
periods, of all intercourse, in a national or diplomatic 
sense, with that litigious portion of Christendom. 
From the novelty of these occurrences, ard their 
consequences in an enlirged view of the question. and 
from their immediate effect upon our commerce and 
upon an article which habit has rend -red one of indis- 


pensable consumption, this quarrel has been watched 
in this country with more than the usual! interest of far- 
off events. It is the design of this article to shetch ra- 
pidly the events in connexion with the attempt to sup- 
press the Opium Trade by the Chinese authorities, and 
the altercations that have grown up between the ma- 
jesty of England and the Celestial Court—with a brief 
comment in conclusion. 

The commercial intercourse between China and Eng. 
land dates as far back as 1637. With this country it 
commenced soon after the revolutionary war. Until 
the beginning of the present century, the exportation of 
opium into China from the British domin:ons. was of 
comparatively trifling amount. The producticn of the 
drug in the Indian regions of the British Fmpire, and 
its introduction as an article of traffic, had swollen in 
1836 to upwards of 27,000 chests, at an estimated value 
within a fraction of $18 ,000,000.* 

The permission to import opium into China, was dis- 
continued in 1796; and although the provincial ec vern- 
meénts and the local officers connived atit from that 
period until 1837, and in many instances participated 
directly in the importation, receiving their stated 
fees upon the contraband article, the imperial govern 
ment of Pekin has steadily prohibited it. But it was not 
until the beginning of 1839 that the suppression of the 
trade was vigorously and at last earnest!y undertaken 
by the Celestial Court. 

An imperial edict was issued on the 31st December, 
1838, (18th year, 11th month, 15th day,) and published 
in the Pekin Gazette of the 2tst January. 1839. direct 
ing that Lin T'sthtsenen, governor of Hookwang, “on 
account of the daily increase of the flowing filth, epi- 
um,” proceed, with the power and seals of an imperial 
envoy, post haste to Canton, specially deputed “ to ine 
vestigate and manage the sea-ports,” “scrub and wash 
away the filth,” and “cut up the evil by the roots.” 
The local governor of * the lands of the two Yue” at 
Canton, (southern China.) said to have been the gcreat- 
est opium smuggler in that city, was shrewdly denied 
by the Emperor the execution of this trust, on the 
ground of his multifarious duties of government, and 
the “sole management of the affair” was entrusted to 
Lin. 

That dignitary arrived at Canton on the 10th of 
March, and on the 18th issued a proclamation to fo- 
reigners, commanding them immediately to deliver to 
the Chinese officers, all the opium in the storeships ; 
and to allow the Hong merchants to examine and ascer- 
tain the amount given up by each, “that these officers 
may openly take possession of the whole, and have it 
burned and destroyed, so as to cut off its power of do- 
ing mischicf; a single atom must not be hidden cr con- 
cealed. Atone and the same time let.a duly prepared 
bond be drawn up, wriften in Chinese and fcreign cha- 
racter, stating clearly that the ships afterwards to ar- 
rive here shall never to all eternity dare to bring any opi- 
um;and should any ship after this bring it, then her whole 
cargo on board is to be confiscated and her people put 
to death, and that they will willing'y undergo it as the 

* «The opium trate has steadly increased from an import 
of 4,100 chests in 1796 to upwards of 20,000 chests in 1837."— 
[Address of the British merchants of Canton, May, 1€39, to Lord 
Palmerston. 
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penalty of their crime.” Three days was allowed to 
reply and to prepare and produce the bond. At the 
same time the Hong merchants were commanded to “ act 
with energy and Joftiness of tone,”’ and to procure with- 
in the prescribed time the required bond,—the penal- 
ty of the non-performance of which, they were as- 
sured, would be the selection of two of their number for 
summary execution and the confiscation of their property. 
“* Thus,” ran the edict, “ will I show a lucid warning.” 

On the evening of the 19th, several of the British and 
American merchants, having assembled at the consoo- 
house at the request of the Hong merchants, were in- 
formed that if the edict of the imperial commissioner 
were not literally complied with, two of their number 
would loose their heads. From that day until the 24th, 
several meetings of the Hong merchants and principal 
foreigners were held at the genscal chamber of com- 
merce and at the residence and factory of Mr. Dent, an 
English merchant of high standing, who had been re- 
quired by Commissioner Lin to appear before him in- 
side of the city, but who had declined the requisition, 
except under guarantee of safe conduct from the Com- 
missioner. He had finally consented to go into the city 
onthe 25th; but the arrival on the 24th, of Capt. Elliot, 
chief superintendent of the trade of British subjects in 
China, and the assumption of all responsibility on 
himself, put an end to these negotiations and gave a 
new turn to affairs. 

The manner of Capt. Ellict’s arrival at Canton (from 
Macao, forty miles distant) is described in some of the 
accounts as sufliciently chivalric. The Rev. De. Parker, 
in a recent publication says: “ When Capt. Elliot 
heard of the appointment of an imperial commissioner, 
to repair to Canton to suppress the trade, he renewed 
his overtures to meet him, but without success. On the 
arrival of Lin at Canton, he made prisoners both the 
innocent and guilty. Capt. Elliot, hearing of this, re- 
paired to the provincial city, at the risk of his life. 
Reaching Whampoa, he presented his passport at the 
custom-house, but was told he could not proceed. 
Through a linguist he replied: ‘I hear that the British 
subjects are in duress at Canton. I hold in my hand 
the official permit to pass and repass between Macao 
and Canton; dead or alive, I am going to Canton; and 
he passed on, pursued by Chinese officers and soldiers ; 
and when he could proceed no further with her majes- 
ty’s cutter, he took a small boat, manned with men from 
the sloop Larne, and in full uniform proceeded, sword 
in hand, shoving off the soldiers and others that op- 
posed his boat, daring the oflicers to fire upon him. As 
the official boats were anchored in the river, swinging 
to the tide, before they could get roun! he had passed 
ahead of them, and by extreme good fortune succeeded 
in reaching the British consulate hall, when a Chinese 
porter, who chanced to be present, threw open the gate 
to him and fled for safety. Had the wind died away, 
or the tide failed five minutes sooner, he had been foil- 
ed, as the cordon of Chinese boats closed in immediate- 
ly after him, cutting off all communication.” 

While at Macao, Capt. Elliot issued an order reca- 
pitulating what he considered the aggressive indications 
of the Chinese authorities, and saying that he held it 
unpossible to maintain continued peaceful intercourse 
with safety, honor or advantage, till definite and satis- 
factory explanations had been made; and that he should 
forthwith demand passports for all such of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects as might think fit to proceed outside with- 
in ten days—enjoining all such in urgent terms to make 
immediate preparation for removing their papers on 
board three ships designated, to be conveyed to Macao. 

On the evening of Capt. Elliot’s arrival at Canton, 
the commissioner Lin proceeded to measures still 
more decisive—The native servants were directed to 
leave the foreign factories, and the natives were forbid- 
den to sell them food of any kind. The coolies of the 
different Hongs, armed with shields, spears, swords 
and staves, as well as a detachmeni of troops, occupied 
the square and guarded the doors of the British consu- 
late, more particularly to prevent the escape of Mr. 
Dent. The river near the factories was cleared of all 
the ordinary craft, and triple rows of boats filled 
with police and soldiers were stationed there, ren- 
dering escape altogether impossible. The streets 
leading into the square from the town were blocked up, 
and no native was allowed to remain or to go into any 
of the foreign factories. Two days afterwards (the 
26th) the High Commissioner issued a proclamation, 
commanding a speedy compliance with his terms—the 
surrender of the opium, and the execution and delivery 
of the bond. The next day, Capt. Elliot issued a no- 
tice to the British residents, declaring that as they were 
forcibly detained by the provincial government, with- 
out supplies of food, cut off from all intercourse with 
their respective countries,—thus constrained by para- 
mount motives affecting the safety of the lives and lib- 
erty of all foreigners in Canton,—all British subjects 
were required to surrender to him, to be delivered to 
the government of China, all the opium under their 
control, on ship-board or in factories, and to hold the 
British ships engaged in the trade subject to his diree- 
tions: he, as chief superintendent, stipulating, in the 
most ample manner, to hold himself responsible, on be- 
half of Her Majesty’s government, to Her Majesty's sub- 
jects, surrendering the opicm into his hands. In compli- 
ance with this requisition, all the opium in the hands 
of British subjects, and all held by the merchants of 
other nations on British account, was made over to the 
British superintendent. ‘The quantity amounted to 20, 
233 chests. The surrenier was completed on the 21st 





May, and the opium destroyed under the superinten- 
dence of Commissioner Lin; when the foreigners were 
restored to their liberty, and on the 24th, they and 
Capt. Elliot left Canton. The number held in confine- 
ment by the Chinese authorities was 230, of whom 180 
were British subjects, and 30 Americans. The opium 
destroyed was valued at £2,000,000, or nearly nine mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Such was the origin, or the ostensible origin, of the 
present quarrel between Her Majesty’s Government, 
and the Celestial Empire. F 

These proceedings were received with equal surprise 
and resentment in England. The popular feeling was 
indignant in its denunciations of the Chinese, and threats 
of chastisement were freely indulged in. In this feel- 
ing, British Jndia participated, if indeed it did not lend 
it impulse and intensity. The public pulse at Singa- 
pore and at London beat in unison. The popular im- 
pression was, that it was a light task to return the al- 
leged aggressions of the Celestial government with a 
summary and retributive vengeance—to reduce Canton 
to submission, and dictate terms to a conquered empire 
at Pekin. The occurrences for the intermediate period, 
now nearly two years, will show how far these expec- 
tations have been realized. 

Except with the Americans, the foreign trade was at 
once interdicted. The British and their families who 
had retired at Macao, were driven from that place, and 
embarking in English ships at Hong-Kong, 35 miles 
eastward of Macao, subsequently proceeded to Tongkoo 
Bay for greater safety. One of the smaller craft, bear- 
ing away the fugitives, was captured by the Chinese, 
several on board murdered and mutilated, and others 
carried into captivity. Supplies of food were cut off; 
the springs of water poisoned; and fire junks, filled 
with combustibles, sent, burning and throwing out fire- 
balls, among the shipping. . es 

On the other hand, Capt. Elliot, on board the British 
sloop of war Volage, near Hong-Kong, was surrounded 
by a fleet of Chinese war junks, which having been or- 
dered off, were fired into, some accounts state with ter- 
rible carnage. These difficulties were aggravated by 
the fact, known to the Chinese government, that the opi- 
um trade was continued contraband, in a more subtle 
form, not easy of detection, and with great activity. 

These bring the events down to the beginning of 
1840. In February of that year, Lord Auckland at Cal- 
cutta, after a declaration of war, entered vigorously on 
the preparations for the expedition against China. It 
was proclaimed to consist of 12,000 men, and a formi- 
dable naval force. It arrived in the Chinese waters in 
detachments, in June and July—declared the port and 
river of Canton in a state of blockade—and pursuing 
its advantages, effected thé conquest of the Island of 
Chusan® and its dependencies. Details are not attempt- 
ed in this article, but the particulars of the capture of 
this important island, from an interesting work recently 
published by Lord Jocelyn, late military secretary to 
the China Mission, will, it is believed, be found of suf- 
ficient interest to allow the place it will oceupy : 

‘*During the whole of that night the shore presented a most 
beautiful spectacle, the hiils around and suburbs appearing a 
moving mass of variegated light. In China, no individual ever 
movesout at night without these painted lanterns,carrying them 
in their hands or on short bamboos. By their help we could per- 
ceive that crowds were busy throwing up some more of their 
wretched embankments, and placing gingalls and fresh guns in 
position. Thegnerchant junks were faintly seen, through the 
shades of darkness, heaving up their heavy anchors, and steal- 
ing silently through the fleet, laden half way up their masts with 
goods and merchandize, and crowded with women and children; 
these were allowed to pass without molestation, although in 
their cargoes mye | a —_ might have made his fortune. 

‘The morning of the fifth of July, 1840, was the day fated for 
Her Majesty’s flag to wave over the most beautiful island ap- 
pertaining to the Celestial Empire, the first ie os banner 
that has floated as conquerer over the ‘Flowery Land.’ The 
dawn of day brought much the same spectacle as the preceding, 
excepting that a few guns were mounted on the Jos-house hill, 
and the mandarins were seen actively employed running about 
along the wharves. Soon ofterwardsthey were remarked to 
take their different stands with the troops, one among them 
with “°° in the martello tower being particularly conspi- 
cuous. The war junks were drawn up and crowded with men. 
The British men of war were lying in line, with their larboard 
broad-sides towards the town, at the distance of two hundred 
yards from the wharf and foot of the hill. They consisted of 
the Wellesley, 74; Conway and Alligator, 28; Cruiser and Al- 
gerine, 18; andten gun-brigs. Ateighto’clock, the signal was 
hoisted to prepare for action; still, however, time was given by 
the Commodore, hoping to the last they would repent; and it 
was not until two o’clock that the troops left the transports in 
the boats of the squadron, and took up their position m two 
lines in rear of the men-of-war, to land under cover of the fire. 
At half@ast two, the Wellesley fired a gun at the martello tow- 
er; this was immediately returned by the whole line of junks, 
and the guns on the causeway and the hill; then the shipping 
opened their broadsides upon the town, and the crashing of tim- 
ber, falling houses, and groans of men, resounded from the shore. 
The firing lasted on our side for nine minutes, but even after 
it had ceased, a few shots were still heard from the unscathed 
junks. When the smoke cleared away, amass of ruin present- 
ed itself to the eye, and on the place lately alive with men, none 
but a few wounded were to be seen; but crowds were visible 
in the distance flying inall directions. A few were distinguish- 
ed carrying the wounded from the junks into the town, and our 
friend the Chumpin was seen borne from his vessel by a faith- 
ful few, having lost his leg in the action bya round shot. It is 
as well here to mention that he was taken to Ningpo, a town 
on the opposite island, and, although honors were heaped up- 
on him for his gallant but unavailing defence, he survived but 
a few days to wear them. Before the last shot was fired, the 
General and his staff left the Wellesley, the boats with the 





* Chusan is a large island, about 30 miles in length and 14 in 
breadth, surrounded by numerous islands or islets. On its sou- 
thern side is a considerable walled town, named Tinghai. 
in front of which is the principal harbor the island affords. 
The East India Company had a factory in Chusan till the mid- 
die of the eighteenth century, but their records are full of com- 
plaints, of the vexations and extortions their trade suffered 
there.—[Chinese Repository. 





troops following in their wake, cheering the men-of-war as they 
passed through, the sailors returning the hurrahs through the 


rts. 
ar We landed ona deserted beach; a few dead bodies, bows 
and arrows, broken —— and guns remaining the sole occu- 
pants of the field. The men arriving from the boats formed 
along the causeway in line,and the 18th advanced up the steps 
leading to the temple on the hill. On reaching the summit, we 
distinguished the inner town, which had not been visible from 
the shipping. It was situated ina hollow in rear of the mount, 
and the bird’s eye view was very picturesque. On the walls 
were seen the banners of the Chinese soldiery, whilst the men 
crowded along the ramparts beating their tomtoms and gongs, 
beckoning us with their hands to the attack,as the troopg became 
visible to them on the hill. They opened their wretched wal!- 
pieces, which, from their construction, can neither traverse 
nor be depressed, and which, being charged with a bad descrip- 
tion of powder, did no damage to the force. 

‘‘In the course of two hours from the time of leaving the 
ships, the Madras Artillery had four guns in position, and fired 
a few shells into the town; the advance piquets were posted, 
and the Chinese fired upon the reconnoitering parties from the 
walls wherever they became visible. The evening began to 
close in, and the commanding officers were desired to seek co- 
vering for the men, as Brig. Gen. Burrell had determined not 
to attack the town before the following morning. Until ten 
o’clock that night the Chinese kept up a dropping fire, under 
cover of which they afterwards appeared to have deserted the 
town. During the evening the civil magistrate and some of his 
officers were killed by our shells, and the Governor drowned 
himself in a tank when accused of cowardice by his people. 
On the following morning the desertion of the place became 
visible from the heights, and through the long vistas of the val- 
leys thousands were seen flying, carrying their goods and chat- 
tels along with them. The bridge across the outer ditch hav- 
ing been demolished the previous evening, the troops were 
brought to a momentary halt; the great gate of the town, too 
was found to be barricadoed, and the wall which surrounded 
the city to be of great strength. It was, however, soon scaled, 
and in a few minutes,the banner of England was floating over 
the Chinese city of Tinghai; the ramparts were found strewed 
with pikes, matchlocks, and a species of fire rocket, arrow- 
headed; and on the parapets packets of quick lime were pack- 
ed up to blind the eyes o the barbarians, had they endeavored 
to mount the walls.”’ ° 

The capture of Chusan was succeeded by the recall 
of Lin, by. the imperial government, in partial disgrace, 
and the appointment of a new commissioner, Keshen, 
with like powers, and charged with like duties. He is 
described, on the one hand, as a man of talent and in- 
telligence, prompt to appreciate the British power of 
annoyance, and from that cause, as well as from a sin- 
cere desire of peace, willing to terminate the present 
difficulties ; and on the other, as attempting .by craft 
and dissimulation, to gain time for preparation and re- 
sistance. An eflort was made by Capt. and Admiral 
Elliot to renew the negotiations. Early in November, 
the former issued an order, stating that a truce had been 
concluded with the Chinese, limiting the British bound- 
aries to Chusan and a few small islands. At that time 
a dreadful mortality, aggravated by the climate and the 
want of supplies, swept off the troops. 
of that month, Capt. Elliot, proceeding in a steamer to- 
wards the Bogue forts, in order to deliver a letter for 
Keshen, his flag of truce was fired at from the forts, and 
shells were thrown into the forts from the steamer. On 
the 29th November, Admiral Elliot,owing to ill health, 
resigned the command of the expedition, to Sir J. J. 
Gordon Brewer. Subsequently the negoiiations were 
resumed ; though at the last dates, with no other eflect, 
than renewed threats on the part of the English of a de- 
termination to attack the forts at the Bogue, by a giv- 
en day, unless their demands were complied with, and 
renewed negotiation and procrastination by some far- 
ther but cautious movement on the part of Keshen. 

The latest dates are from Canton of the 2d January, 
and Macao of the 4th. At that time, not the slightest 
change had been observed by anxious lookers-on, in the 
posture of affairs ; although it was conceded that the 
Chinese had greatly strengthened their fortifications at 
the Bogue, and were preparing for a vigorous defence, 
and by placing obstructions in the channel to prevent 
the approach of the British fleet. The squadron, lying 
just beyond gun-shot from the forts, consisted of three 
74’s, three frigates, six corvettes, and four armed steam- 
ers, with troop ships, containing about 1,500 soldiers, 
prepared, at a moment’s notice, for an attack,and impa- 
tient of delay. 7 

The only incident in the regular trade, which may be 
said to be an exception to its general interruption, was 
the sailing, by the permission of Admiral Brewer, not- 
withstanding the blockade, of the Panama and Koscius- 
ko, two American ships, with full cargoes of teas. One 
of these, the Panama, has recently reached this coun- 
try. There were only six American ships at Macao 
waiting events, and none at Whampoa. 

It will be a subject of regret and mortification to such 
as claim, with some feeling of pride, to be classed among 
the civilized nations, that the opium traffic has been pro- 
secuted during the past yecr to an extent unprecedent- 
ed in the history of the illicit commerce in this drug. It 
is stated that not less than thirty thousand chests have 
been sold at Canton and on the coast, at an average cost 
of $600 per chest, drawing from the country coin and 
bullion to the amount of eighteen millions of dollars, 
and entailing misery and ruin upon thousands. The 
opium ships lie at Lang-koo; and such is the boldness 
and success of the traffic, that the smugglers, a numer- 
ous body, had set the mandarins at defiance; and had* 
in one instance seized-a government boat, and after 
binding the crew, set fire to it, literally burning them 
alive. 

Ostensibly, the claim of the British government is not 
to compel the Chinese to redpen their ports, directly or 
clandestinely, to the Opium Trade. This traffic, so 
baneful and demoralizing in its effects, is condemned as 
freely, and with as much apparent sincerity, by Lord 
Palmerston and Capt. Elliot, as by the “Great Empe- 
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ror” and the High Commissioner Lin. They concede 
also that the trade was in all respects contraband—pal- 
pable and iniquitous smuggling, with only the pallia- 
tion of having been winked at by the Chinese local au- 
thorities, and tolerated, because not vigorously sup- 
pressed, by the imperial government. The claim is, in- 
demnity for the opium destroyed, and the expenses 
consequent thus far upon the attempt to conquer the 
Chinese into submission. More than this,—the Eng- 
lish government press, if not the authorities in 
direct terms, claim from the Chinese government the 
guarantee of a defined commercial and political in- 
tercourse. They iusist that the latter has no right 
to shut itself away from the entanglements of the 
great civilized world—the “outside barbarians,” as 
they are described in the records of the Celestial Em- 
pire—and that “all parties are agreed on the point of 
reducing the Chinese to an acquiescence in those rules 
by which civilized nations conduct their intercourse.” 

One of the ablest of the British periodicals,* exclaims, 
“ We should march to Pekin, pluck the Tartar from 
his throne, place a Chinaman in his seat, and make the 
sole condition of giving him his empire that he would 
sanction free trade with all the world.” Another,} not 
less intelligent, declares that “the struggle now begun, 
will not and ought not to end, until the civilities, the 
rights and the immunities usually yielded to and claim- 
ed by civilized nations, are secured.” 

And an American clergyman,} for many years, and 
until recently, a resident of China, volunteers a pub- 
lished avowal, that the object of the war on the part of 
Fngland is restitution for wrongs inflicted by the Chi- 
uese government, the restoration of the interdicted com- 
merce, and the right by treaty to prevent the recurrence 
of these interruptions to the freedom of commercial in- 
tercourse; in all which, he says, “ the British govern- 
ment, so far from meriting censure, should receive the 
gratulations and thanks of western nations.” 

To what extent the English government is bound to 
admit the validity of the claim of the British merchants 
to compensation for the loss of their opium, may be a 
question of some legal nicety: though judged by the 
plainest rules of casuistry, it scarcely admits of denial, 
under Capt. Elliot’s full and official pledge. 

Possibly also the British claim to indemnity from the 
Chinese government, may be sustained by something 
more than diplomatic subtleties; since the proceeding 
on the part of the latter was exceedingly summary, and 
was pursued to an extent unnecessary to the attain- 
ment of the object, if not inadmissable. But by what 
color of right can England assume to dictate to China 
the terms on which that nation shall regulate its inter- 
course with the civilized or uncivilized world?) The 
Chinese Empire—with its four hundred millions of sub- 
jects—proud, peculiar, preferring isolation, not seeking 
the “intercourse” of England or any other foreign 
power, keeping it rather, by a studied course of policy 
for centuries, at arm’s length, and in this manner pre- 
serving the quiet and order of its vast population, and 
affording protection and security to foreigners unknown 
to other portions of the Eastern world§—preserves the 
even tenor of its peculiar policy, and especially to- 
wards a power whose dangerous proximity, through 
the subjugation of India and its two hundred millions 
of people, has not increased its desire of a closer inti- 
macy or interference from that quarter. It is not per- 
ceived, under these circumstances, with what pretence 
of right England insists upon a departure from this an- 
cient rule of government,—which is only the subject of 
complaint because it molests no one, and persists in 
avoiding the sources of national altercation not unfre- 
quent with the European world,—and proceeds by force 
to reduce the Chinese to the observance of more ciri- 
lized compacts and practices. 

Let us apply the rule she has so freely applied to ano- 
ther. When the powerful Viceroy of Egypt followed 
up the conquest of Syria, with an approach even to 
the walls of Constantinople, and threatened the Sultan 
there; the great powers of Europe, and England fore- 
most among them, interposed to arrest the march of the 
conquering Pacha, and to maintain the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. The Levant and the entire Syrian 
coast swarmed with her warlike squadrons; and Tyre 
and Sidon, and Beyroot and St. Jean d’Acre surrender- 
ed in quick succession to her naval skill and prowess. 
Mchemet Ali, defeated in many a siege, bombardment, 
and pitched battle, and driven from his Syrian posses- 
sions, accepted terms, which, single handed, he might 
in his turn have dictated to the Ottoman power. This 
interference was claimed to be justified by the “ guar- 
anties” to maintain the integrity of an empire, which 
it became the ambition and the interest of the Pacha to 
assail, and if you please, to partition or to subjugate. 





* British and Foreign Review. 

¢ Rev. Mr. Parker. 

§ Lhave been a longtime in this country, and I have a few 
words to say in its favor. Here we find our persons mote effi- 
ciently protected by laws than in many other parts of the east 
or of the world. In China a foreigner can go to sleep with his 
windows open, without being in dread of cither his life or pro- 

rty, which are well guarded by a most watchful and excel- 

ent police; but both are perilled with little or no protection 
in many other states; business is conducted with nnexampled 
facility, and in general with singular good faith; though ona 
are, of course, occasional exceptions that but more strikingly 
bear out my assertion. Neither would I omit the general cour- 
tesy of the Chinese in all their intercourse and transactions 
with foreigners. These, and some other considerations, are 
the reasons that so many of us so oft revisit this country, and 
stay in it so long.—[Speech of Mr. William Jardine, of Eng- 
land, at a public dinner giren to him at Canton on the occasion of 
his departure for Europe in 1839. 


t Chinese Repository. 








It was a question of strength, between the power of the 
Turkish empire, and the might and ambition of one of 
its Viceroys. The English government said nay, and 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and in the outset France, said 
nay; the integrity of empires—the peace of nations— 
the ‘balance of power’—demand of us the chastise- 
ment of a power, even though itself semi-Turkish, that 
ventures to encroach upon the dominions of the Turk, 
and that presumes to go in quest of dominion or tribute 
beyond its own pachalic. In other words, that Egypt is 
enough for its ambition, and that more than that is too 
much for the interests of England and its allies: that if 
he presumed to look beyond that, he would be account- 
ed little better than a robber and an outlaw, and dealt 
with accordingly. Indeed, such was the pious horror 
with wh'eh England looked upon the encroachment of 
one power upon another’s territory, that admiral Stop- 
ford, fresh from the smouldering ruins of Acre, and the 
blackened remains of its garrison, in addressing to Me- 
hemet Ali the terms on which his submission*would be 
accepted, “implored Almighty God to impress upon his 
mind the benefits which his early compliance would be- 
stow upon a distracted country !” 

To say nothing of India, and the encroachment upon 
and subjugation of the native heirarchies and govern- 
ments of that vast country, the conduct of England in 
China, has been the counterpart of that of Mehemet 
Ali in Syria—with this shade of difference, that the lat- 
ter had been too long regarded as a field for the rapaci- 
ty of rival or refractory Pachas and Emirs, and its con- 
quest a thing to be disregarded, if not expected: while 
the former—independent, isolated, inoffensive—pursu- 
ing its traffic with the world in its own way, but seek- 
ing to pursue it in peace—has never been the theatre 
of European warfare or ambition; and being so now, 
upon an issue in which she is “more sinned against 
than sinning,” it is far more incumbent upon the “ four 
great powers” to interpose between the encroachments 
of Engiand and the “ integrity” of the Celestial Em- 
pire, than, upon any equitable or moral principle, they 
could have been called to perform that service against 
the Pacha of Egypt, and for the benefit of Abdul Med- 
jid, of Constantinople. 





AFFAIRS OF THE UNION. 


[Tue following tables have been compiled from 
official documents, communicated to Congress at the 
late session. ] 








Army. 
Commis- Non-Com'd, 
Corps. sioned. musicians, artt- ‘Total. 
Sicers § privates. 

General Staff,...... Nakeenes C—O " 57 
Medical department, ......-+ 82 evcecce 82 
Pay department, ....+-+++. oo = aseecs 19 
Purchasing department,...-.- ZB ss eevee ° 3 
Corps of engineers,.+.+++++++ 36 ieee 26 
Corps of topographical eng’rs. 36 = «esse 36 
GREER, cossccscsesiceces 29 269% 298 
Two regiments of dragoons,.. 73 1,302 1,375 
Four regiments of artilery,.... 172 2,072 2,242 
Eight regiments of infantry, .. 266 4,833 5,099 
Aggregate, sssceseseeee 773 9,837 10,570 


Ordnance Department. 
Amount applicable to expenditure, for the year ending 39th 
September, 1840,....+-+.s0e++0. eeocccees @ $1,249,428 53 
Amount expended during the year, ...-.+++++ 913,554 36 
Of the objects of expenditure, the following are among the 
most important: 


For national armories,......++e.sccecseesseees $249,760 58 
PE seh na nted.ccseescnssennd00cseess 103,866 82 
For arming and equipping the militia,...--.--++ 186,519 75 
For armament of fortifications,...... iehbnoewes 86,765 20 
Ordnance, ordnance stores and supplies,...---- 88,271 43 

Among the principal articles of ordnance and ordnance 


stores procured and manufactured at the armories and arse- 
nals during the year, are the following : 

58 8-inch sea-coast howitzers. 

33 cannon for field service. 

50 cannon for garrison service. 
4,139 32-pounder cannon balls. 


2,000 12-pounder do. 
2,000 6-pounder do. 
grape-shot. 


17,130 muskets complete. 
1,000,000 cartridges for small arms. 
Quarter-Master-General’s Department. 
Amount applicable to expenditure during the year ending 30th 


September, 1840, .....62 ceccccccececeees $2,337,650 79 
Expended,..++++seeesesees «+++ $2,094,618 81 
Cancelled warrants, &c.,..-.-+++ 27,47. 94 


——_——_ 2,122,094 75 


Balance,..+s+ssesceccccscccccceseeses $215,556 04 
Engineer Department. 
Expenditeres for the year ending 30th Sept. 1840. 





CIE, bccn ccccesccscssccesccss «+++ $359,764 74 
On harbors and rivers,....+..2++eseeee0- cocese 84,991 45 
Sinesstrecres’ Rares lL anvedieu 153,535 11 
On light-houses, «...++.-seeessecseeneceeees + 14,556 69 
On military academy, buildings & other expenses, 48,208 05 

Total expenditure,.......cccscesesseces $661,355 04 


Pay-Master-General’s Department. 
Expenditure for the year ending 30th September, 1840. 
Pay of the army..++.-.+ sBEEM es cscveces $1,383,219 52 
Subsistence of officers,..... Pedarrcsccesecece 476,167 58 
Forage, ---+++++ ccccccccccccccces 107,724 24 
Payments in lieu of clothing, «......++s+0+3++ 67,612 23 


Amount, army, ++rersseeseseees $2,034,723 57 





. 











Pay of officers and cadets,.--.+--+++++eeeee0s $60,030 74 
Subsistencedo. «= eeeeceserececcceces 40,728 80 
OTAQE,++ eres sees ee eevrevcecesgeessecess eeee 3,535 1 
Clothing of officers’ servants, ------ stati nas ° 401 48 
Amount, military academy,--+--. $104,696 19 

Indiana militia,..++++.++++ Cosevccevoverecoes 7 $514 43 
Pay of 4,000 volunteers, .----- neadensteneseees 298,030 03 
Ohio militia, (Capt. Vannetten’s company,) ---- 36 64 
Rifle rangers, Coosada Volunteers, &c. .-...-++ 1,201 41 
Amount, militia, and volunteers, «-++++++++++++ $299,882 51 


Total, army, military academy, militia, and volun- 
Mash Chetestoeksiibecksssiereseavebest $2,139,302 27 


Surgeon-General’s Department. 


E. ditures for the year ending 30th September, 1840. 
Medical and hospital ga p6eevereroceres $23,247 61 
Erecting hospitals at military posts,..-+++-+++++++ 38,607 12 








$72,154 73 

The following extract from the report of the Surgeon-Ge- 
nera is of so curious a nature, that we give it in his own 
words: 

“The number of cases of indisposition, which have been 
under treatment by the medical other rs of the army and pri- 
vate physicians employed in the service of the United States 
during the twelve months between the 30th of September, 
1839, and the Ist of October, 1840, was 29,076; 28,167 of 
which occurred within the past year, 909 being cuses that ree 
mained of the preceding year. 

“ Of the whole number of persons reported sick, 27,510 have 
been restored to duty, 215 have been discharged the service. 
33 have deserted, and 254 have died; leaving, on the 30th of 
September, 1840, 1,060 still on the sick report. 

“From the monthly returns and other reports, the mean 
strength of the army for the last year is estimated at 10,116; 
and as the number reported sick during the year was 29,076, 
and the aggregate of deaths was 254, it will appear that the 
proportion of cases of indisposition to the number of men in 
service was as 1 to 2 8-10* or 280 per cent; the ratio of deaths 
to the number of men 1 to 39 7-3 or 2) per cent; and the pro- 
portion of deaths to the number of cases treated as 1 to 1144 
or a fraction less than 1 per cent.” 


Department of the Commissary-Gen. of Purchases. 

Amount expended for the purchase of clothing &c. for the 
Army, during the year ending 30th Sept. 1840, $391,579.46, 
Department of the Commissary-Gen. of Subsistence. 


Amount expended for the purchase of provisions for the 
Army, for the year ending the 30th Sept. 1840, $882,176.97 


Pension Office. 
Amount paid for pensions exclusive of the Navy Pension 
Fund, during the year ending 30th Sept. 1840, $2,048,633.09. 


No. Pensioners in the different States & Territories. 





Maine, ..cccecvcccses 2,465 | Mississippi, ..---+.... 62 
New-Hampshire, .---+ 2,465 | Louisiana, ...-...eee 82 
Massachusetts, ....+.+ 4,828 | Tennessee, ......+--- 2,009 
Connecticut, ...+..-6. 2,814) Kentucky, ........... 2,254 
Rhode-Island, .......+ BMD | GO wesoccesevccsvcs 2.563 
WOO picccasccees Bee MOIR, cccovccccsose R24 
New-York, osccccccce Ge NE nrressndeses ce 262 
New-Jersey, euseseces 1,233 Florida Territory oeeee 63 
Pennsylvania, .----+- ¢ 2,905 | Missouri, ..ccccccccee 27 
NT 500060020000 40| Arkanegas,......sceee 44 
Maryland, ....-..0++- 505| Michigan,.....-.se.s. 216 
ee 2,426, Wisconsin Territory,.. 16 
North-Carolina, ...+-- 1,351 | Iowa Territory,....... 5 
South-Carolina,..-..++ 667 District of Columbia,.. 160 
Georgia, .++sseseeees « S49) 

Alabama, ..-++.+++++ 384 | TORE, ccccvccces 44,394 


Number pensioners added to the rolls from 19th October, 
1839, to 12th November, 1840, 2.070. Number of pensioners 
who died during the year reported 1,605. 


Navy. 
Number of Vessels built and building in 1840. 

Ships of the Line. Built. Building. Total 
DE ckedenctuednderessdaesees 1 om 1 
DEE, oscccccnsccstccesescscsee 4 4 ~ 
DRG, esc cscccccceseseescsseses 2 oe 2 

Total Ships of the Line,......++++ 7 4 I 

BEGG, ccccccccescccccccccccccs 1 ee 1 

Frigates—Ist class,...+--++++2-00++ 5 7 12 
SG GAME, ctcccccccvcscess 2 a 2 

Total Frigates,...+++seeseeseeee + 7 1 
Sloops of War—lIst class,.......++- 13 mf 13 
BE Ce 6 ecccccee 2 2 
3d class,..+ sesee. 5 5 
Total Sloops of War,.......-. conn if 20 
Steamers, .-.--+ EN Rear s 2 3 
Brigs or Schooners, ..++++++-++- 4 Pe 6 


AGaragate, «.cccccecccccc.coccce 42 13 55 
Estimeted value of these vessels, and stores on hand for 
their equipment and completion:— 

Vessels. Stores. Total. 
$9,825,000. $6,623,346. $16,453,346. 
The Navy Commissioner states the value of the vessels and 

stores in 1816, at..ccescccccececsecccccccees $5,100,000 


Which deducted from their value in 1840, leaves 11,353,346 
1,355,920 


To this last sum add money in the treasury,.-.-. 





Showing a gain in value since 1816 of........ $12 





* The terms of this proportion are inaccurately stated. They 
should be reversed: the cases of indisposition to the number 
of men in service were 28-10 to l—or 2-854to 1. If the cases 
of sickness had been as equally distributed as is possible 
throughout the army, 8,845 persons would have been visited 
with sickness three times, and 1,271 persons twice. 
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The sums available for the objects referred to from 1816 to 1840, 
inclusive, WETE »eesseceesesccceccscceseeess $14,356,420 
And for repairs and forordnance, ..-++++++++++ 16,886,430 





Total available appropriations, «-++++++++++++ $31,242,850 
Deduct increase of values,..+++++e+eseeeeee8 12,739,266 


And there remains the sum of....++-...-0+++ $18,503,584 

As the amount expended to meet actual loss or decay, or to 
preserve the values on hand in 1816. This sum divided by 
25 (the number of years included,) gives for the annual loss 
and decay, the sum of $740,143, or about 14} per cent annu- 
ally, on the cost of vessels afloat in 1816. _ Thus the amount 
($16,886,430,) appropriated for repairs, falls short of the 
amount of the actual loss and decay ($18,503,534,) during the 
25 years reterred to. 

Estimated Expenditure for 1841. 





Dike cinacdaunnennnianesteuneein eave eeeees $2,375,000 
Provisions, ececeecsccscces Trrrrre rt ecccce ° 500,000 
Medicines, hospital stores, &c. ..-6- +e eeeees 30,000 
Increase, repair and equipments of the navy, 1,425,000 
Navy yards,.-.+++- psenespenceedeeseus anne 234,000 
Hospital buildings, -..e.. eevee éodceoetes 8,000 
Contingent expenses,.+.++seeseeees seeeeees 450,000 
Other objects, s+eeeeeeeeee ecceee eoccesocce 3,000 

Total, .cccceccecce ecccccccceccocccccs $5,025,000 


Vessels in Commission 1st October, 1840. 
One Ship of the line. Five Frigates. Eleven Sloops of 
war. Two Bngs. Six Schooners. One Steam-Ship—26 
vessels of all descriptions. 
Post-Office Department. 
Extent of post-routes, on the 30th June, 1840, 155,739 miles. 





Annual transportation on these routes,--.. 26,370,776 
Annual cost of transportation,..++++-+ ++++ $3,296,376 viz. 
Miles. Cost. 
By horse and sulky, «++++eseeeees + 12,182,445 $789,668 
By stage and coach,...-+++++eeee6 20,299,273 1,911,855 
By steam boat and rail-road,.....- 3,839,053 595,353 
Oe RE ETE seeee 36,370,776 $3,296,876 


There was a further expenditure for mails by steam boats 
and other vessels, of about $9,000; and there was paid for 
ship and way letters about $26,000 
Number of new routcs put in operation in I840,....++.. 700 


Number of Post-Offices. 
Ist July, 1839,...cececersecccccees adeneee bed cone nn 
30th June, 1839,. 22.606 oeeresrcdomes ocevesboseenye Mareen 
30th June, IR10,..+-066- vanhwe Rebicceeneebe oeeeess + 13,468 
ath Dec., TSAO, coccccvcccrccevcccecccrevccccos ecoe 13,633 
Number established during the year,--++-+ teeeeeeeees 959 
Number discontinued during the year,e++ «+eeeeees . 271 


Number of post masters appointed during the year, 3,231; 
of this number 959 were for ew offices. 


Revenue for the year ending 30th June, 1840. 
Letter postage, «---- ee eer ere $4,003,776 07 
Newspapers and pamphlets, --++eeeeeeeeeee ° 535,229 61 
Fines for violations of law,...+.++e++ onéseeee 260 09 

Total revenne,..cccscccecs crbedbannied $4,539,265 68 
Expenditures for the same period. 
Compensation to post-masters, «+eercereeeees $1,028,925 92 


Wrapping paper, office furniture, advertising, 
; ; ony 
mail-bags, lucksand kevs, blanks,checks, &c. 441,773 96 


For ship, steam-boat, and way letters,---+.++« 35,410 81 
For LFUNSPOTtAtlON,e + eeeereeeerereeee scoccese AEBS I 
Total expenditures, «+-.+++eeeee- coos $4,759,110 85 
Excess of ex; enditures,..-+sescesecseccecs ° 219,345 17 
Increase of revenue compared with preceding 
UE oaks cdo bn 600684 sR CdS T HN SERENE CSS 61,651 61 


Statement of the revenue and expenditures of the post-of- 
fice departinent for the eleven years ending 30th June, 1839. 


Year ending, Revéune. Expenditure. 
June 30, 1929,.....+6- ce veee$1,707,418 42 $1,732,132 57 
IGOR, «06.000 0006%020 1 850,533 10 1,932,707 95 
183]. cceeces eoeee 1,997,811 54 ),936,122 87 

FGDE. oc ccvvenccsene 2,258,570 17 2,266,171 66 
EEE ncsunenaaisnn 2617011 83 2.930414 87 
ISSA, cccccccecveces 2,923,749 34 2,910,005 03 

1335, eccecceeeeeees 2,993,555 66 2,757,359 08 
Sl cshsabaweise 3,403,323 59 —-2'84 1766 36 
alee ate 4.100605 43 3,303,428 03 
 geaaeeCNeE ++ 4,235,077 97 4.620837 16 
1SBY,..cccccecseees 4,477,614 04 4,654,718 42 





CONGRESS 


Our accounts of legislative proceedings, both in 
Congress an: in our State Legislature, must neces- 
sarily be brief; and, from the determination with 
which the Northern Light was established, to abstain 
from ail partizan discussions. they will be confin- 
ed to a simple and summary statement of the most 
important acts, leaving to our readers to form their 
own opinions of the wisdom and expediency of the 
measures which may be adopted. 

If excessive legislation, is, as has been said, one 
of the great evils of the day, the 2nd session of the 
26th Congress has not much to ansy er for on that 
head. The laws passed were forty in number, and 
few of them were of general interest. The session 
commenced on. the 7th of December, 1849, and 
terminated on the 3rd March, 1841. The amount of 
money appropriated for public purposes being one 
of the most important subjects of interest to the peo- 
ple, we proceed to give it, with a statement of the 
objects of expenditure. 

Civil and diplomatic service, including the post-office depart- 

ME, coc cctccaqvevecesesece covccergeds ‘ $8,517,079 35 
APNG, cccrcccesscseccecsescccescscccscoes - 6,041,919 00 
Navy, ecececesecceeccccsses teseseceeesees 5,926,337 00 





Fortificationassocccccccccccqccececccctoocce 485,500 00 
Military Academy,+-+eseeesceesceeececees 165,842 90 
Revolutionary and other pensioners, --...+.+ 1,044,155 00 
Indian department, treaties, &c...++++2+++++ — 1,000,963 00 
Private. .cccccccccccvccvrcccccccsscececes 10,055 66 





$23,191,856 91 
From this sum deduct the qpemyintone for 
post-office department, included in the first 
item above given and paid fromits revenues, 4,886,620 00 


And there remains the sum of, ...++++++++ $18,305,236 91 
to be paid from the common treasury ; but this is ex- 
clusive of treasury notes to be redeemed during the 
year 1841, and of certain standing appropriations, 
one of which is $200,000 per annum for arming the 
militia. 

None of the laws passed at this session of Congress 
are of such general interest or importance as to need 
a particular reference to them. An extra session of 
the 27th Congress has been called by a proclamation 
of the late President of the United States, (Gen Har- 
rison,) for the 3lst of May, when many national 
questions of the greatest moment will be brought u 


for discussion, and, perhaps, be definitively settle , 








POPULATION AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1840 








Bushels of Bushels of Bushels of) Popula- 








States. Wheat. joth’r grain Potatoes. tion. 
Maine, ------+++- 848,166, 2,630,996] 10,392,380] 501,793 
New Hampshire, - 442,954) 3,084,854] 6,234,901] 284,574 
Vermont, «+--+ 642,963) 4,051,818} 8,206,7-4| 291,948 
Massachusetts, -- 158,923) 3,604,082] 6,335,662) 737,699 
Khode Island, ----| 3,088) 697,408 904,773 108,839 
Connecticut, +--+} 86,980) 3,995,175) 3,414,297 310,015 
New York,----+++| 11,853,907) 39,540,501] 30,058,000) 2,428,921 
New Jersey,++-++ 774,023) 9,922,044) 2,074,118 373,306 
Pennsylvania, -+-| 13,029,756) 40,198,521] 8,626,925) 1,724,022 
Delaware, «+++++ . 215,165, 3,086,705 200,712 78,085 
Maryland, ---++++| 3,511,443) 12,772,280] 1,059,919 469,232 
Virginia,-----++-+ | 10,066,809 50,054,336] 2,873,447) 1,239,797 
North Carolina, +-| +++++++++ penhoopes dh sss sone 753,110 


South Carolina, - 
Georgia, --- 
Kentucky, - 


705,925 16,236,512) 2,697,713} 594,398 
1,732,956 18,703,310] 1,184,386, 677,197 





Ohio, -+++++ s++0e- | 16,214,260) 48,797,112} 5,600,586) 1,519,467 
Tennessee,+-+++++ | 4,547,372) 49,545,443] 2,373,034| 829,210 
Louisiana, -++++- } 105 6,622,398 845,935 351,176 
Alabama, -+++++.. | 746,106! 16,146,577| 1,560,700] {569,645 
Mississippi, --+--- | 196,476! 13,669,940] 1,533,62 375,651 
Missounl, ---++++- |  946,077| 13,840,190] 684,492} 381,102 
Indiana, --+++++++ | 4,154,256 34,086,545) 1,548,190 6 3,314 


Illinois, -++++++++-| 2,740,380) 28,354,932] 1,956,887] 474,404 
Michigan,-+--+-++| 2,189,263) 6,152,273) 2,051,339) 211,705 

















Arkansas, ----+-- | 112,200) 4,084,712 290,887 95,642 
Florida, +++++0 +++] cocececee| socecccece| cece ceceee 64,207 
Wisconsin, eeccce| coccccccce| coceseecce! sesccccece 30,752 
Iowa Territory,--| 157,747, 1,659,230] 234,060 43,068 
Dist. Columbia, --| 12,147) 60,717 1 ,035 43,712 
Se ere | 66,089,947 419,776,871| 102,459,926] 17,100,572 





*Returns from nine counties wanting, seven of which con- 
tained in 1830, 55,881. 

tReturns frém five counties not included. Four of the five 
counties contain, according to the marshals returns, $5,701. 

{Returns from Carter county wanting. 

The amount of population in seven counties of Georgia in 
1840, and that of four counties of Alabama, mentioned in this 


note, are included in the sum total. 





POSTSCRIPT—ENGLAND AND CHINA. 


Since the tw@articles on Curxa any Excianp were prepared 
and stereotyped, the steam-ship Britannia has arrived, bringing 
dates nearly a month later from Canton 

On the 9th January, the British forces opened an attack upon 
the Bogue forts at the mouth of the Bocea Tigris, near Canton, 
and soon carried them by storm, with a small loss on their 
part, and from 500 to 700 of the Chinese. The steam vessels 
also destroyed 18 to 20 of a fleet of war junks. The next morn- 
ing as the British commander was preparing for an attack up- 
on the batteries at Wantong and the chief fort Anunghoy, the 
imperial commissioner invited Capt. Elliot to farther negotia- 
tions, to which the latter assented, and on the 20th addresseda 
circular to the British subjects in Canton, announcing that pre- 
liminary arrangemeuts had been made to the following effect: 


“1. The cession of the island and harbor of Hong Kong to the 
British Crown. All just charges and duties to the empire upon 
the commerce carried on there to be paid as if the trade were 
condneted at Whampoa. 

‘*2. An indemnity to the British Government of 86,000,000 
#1,000.000 payable at once, and the remainder in equal annual 
instalments, ending in 1846. 

‘*3. Direct official intercourse bet ween the countries upon an 
equal footing. 

‘4. The trade of the port of Canton to be opened within ten 
days after the Chinese New Year, and to be carried on at 
Whampoa till further arrangements are practicable at the new 
settlement. Details remain matter of negotiation.” 

Tn compliance with this arrangement, the British forces were 
withdrawn from the Bogue on the 22d; Chusan was to be evac- 
vated ; and Hong-Kong to be immediately taken possession of 
in the name of Her Majesty. 

It is worthy of observation that this termination of the 
question has been received in England and in British India 
with disfavor, and that the merchants of London and Li- 
verpool, engaged in the India and China trade, have remon- 
strated against it, and in an address to Viscount Palmerston 
beg the government ‘‘not to ratify a treaty, the avowed and 

rominent conditions of which are calculated to degrade the 

sritish character in the eyes of other nations, and which con- 

tains neither that reparation for the past nor security for the 
future which the country had a right to demand, and was in a 
sitnation to enforce.” 

The immediate effect of this intelligence had been a fall of 
the price of teas in the English and other markets. 


ERRATA IN NO. 1. 


Tue four last lines of the article on ‘‘ Earthquakes in 1840,” 
at the head of the eth page, are misplaced. They should have 
followed the account of thé Earthquake at Mount Ararat. The 
report of the Home Department of the Russian Government, re- 
lates to that only, and not to the Earthquake at Zante. 

Page 4, 3d col., 14th line from top, for ‘ stool,” read tools. 











Editorial Notices. 


In our next we shall commence the publication 
of a series of articles on the countries of modern Eu- 
rope, commencing with France, a paper on which 
Was prepared by Joun A. D1x forthis number, but 
was excluded by other matter. We shall also pub- 
lish in our next an article on philology, by Noan 
WesstTeEr, which came too late for this number. 

(= A summary of events in our next. 


WE have been obliged to defer until our June No. 
anotice, by MartHEW Henry WEBSTER, of the 
proceedings of the second meeting of the Associate 
Geologists of the United States, which was held at 
Philadelphia, during the week perigee | on the 
5th of April. This notice, though brief, will, we be- 
lieve, be interesting to many of our readers. We 
learn that the official account of the meeting will ap- 
pear inthe July number of Silliman’s Journal. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS. 


In our first number we proposed to send the North- 
ern Light to such papers as would publish our pros- 
pectus, or such an abstract of it as would enable 
their readers to understand the character of the pub- 
lication, without subjecting them to the expense of 
exchanging with us. A large number of papers 
have accepted our proposition, and the engagement 
on our part will be fulfilled. But in some instances 
their notices are defective, and we therefore subjoin 











one, to which we beg leave to call the attention of - 


the editors of papers to which the Northern Light 
will be sent. If they do not deem the publication of 
this short notice, in addition to what they have done, 
as too great a return for the receipt of our paper, 
they will much oblige us by inserting it in theirs. 


Tue Nortuern Licnt :—A popular periodical, devoted to Free 
Discussion, and the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Miscella- 
neous Literature and General Intellicence. Published month- 
ly én the city of Albany, under the supervision of John A. Dix, 

. Romeyn Beck Amos Dean, Gideon Hawley, Thomas W. Ol- 
cott, and Edward C. Delavan. 

The publication embraces four distinct branches of inquiry 
and intelligence : 

Ist. Political Economy ; 

2d. Agriculture ; 

3d. Literary and Scientific Miscellany ; 

4th. General Intelligence. 

Under the first head, (Political Economy,) any article free 
from party and personal references, will be published, if given 
with the name of the writer. 

In the department of Agriculture, besides original articles, 
the best selections will be made from foreign treatises and pe- 
riodicals, and cther sources. 

The departrient of Literary a d Scientific Miscellany, will 
embrace a variety of interesting and important subjects. 

Under the head of General Intelligence, a brief summary of 
current events in this country and in Europe, will be regularly 
furnished. 

The 12th number will contain a copious index to all matters 
embraced in the publication. 

7 Publication day, the 10th of each month. 

TERMS.—For a single copy one year,-----+-++- @1 00 
For six copies for one year,-++++++++++++ seers § 00 
For one hundred copies for one year, ---+-- sreees 75 00 

Address ‘‘ Editors of the Northern Light, Albany.’”’ All com- 

munications must be post-paid. 


THE AMERICAN ECLECTIC. 


Tus is the title of a periodical commenced in the city of 
New-York in January, and published once in two months, at 
$5 per annum, if paid before the delivery of the second num- 
ber, and $4 per annum to country subscribers. It is edited by 
the Rev. Ansatom Peters and Mr. Seran B. Treat, and is de- 
signed to disseminate the literature of the world, through se- 
lections from tae periodical literature of all foreign countries. 
On disputed questions, the most able discussions on both sides 
are presented. The plan is excellent, and the work must be 
of the greatest value. It embodies a vast amount of informa- 
tion, scientific and literary, and in the execution of the three 
first numbers, which we have seen, it is highly creditable to 
the conductors. 


BROWN’S BANKING & MERCANTILE TABLES, 


Comprisixe Annuities, Simple and Compound Interest, Dis- 
count, Exchanges, Coins, Weights, and Measures, &c. &c., 
adapted to the various rates of interest in the United States. 
New-York, George F. Nesbitt, 1841. A work exceedingly use- 
ful to all persons who have any thing to do with the interest 
of money, or have any interest in public stocks or real estate. 
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